
Labour leader allays business fears with pledge to consult on social chapter and ‘desirable level 9 for minimum wage 
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Blair shift 
on Europe 

to woo CBI 


Larey Elliott 
and Simon Beavis 


T ONY Blair yester- 
day signalled 
Labour’s move to 
a more Euro-scep- 
tical stance when 
he softened his 
commitment to the social 
chapter to allay fears that die 
party will impose costly pro- 
posal s from Brussels on 
industry. 

Mirroring the Govern- 
ment's own tougher line on 
Europe, Mr Blair told the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry conference in Bir- 
mingham that Europe-wide 
social legislation would not 
be automatically adopted by 
an incoming Labour 
govemment. 

The Opposition leader’s de- 
termination to avoid -being 


outflanked by John Major on 
Europe was alfin mvterlinpri 
by a new caution over the 
issue of a single currency. Mr 
Blair made it clear that he did 
not share the German arid 
French assumption that mon- 
etary union was an 
inevitability. 

In a warmly received 
address, Mr Blair was at 
pains to reassure business 
leaders that Labour's two 
most contentious economic 
commitments — the social 
chapter and the minimu m 
wage — would only be imple- 
mented after full consultation 
with industry. 

"Each piece of legislation 
will be judged on its merits. 1 
have no intention whatever of 
agreeing to anything and 
everything that emerges from 
the EU or any other body," he 
said. "Proposals are just that: 
proposals. And theywiii'he 


► The Social Chaptered the Maastricht Treaty - agreed in 1991 - 
changed the verting rides in sdcfai jtollcy. removing the power of a 
single member state Iff Mockfegtsfation in certain areas 

The chapter also made provision for-agree merits between trade 
unions and bosses. The recent riaaltfe: parental leave between 
European unions and emptoyern’o^tetions is an example of this j 

Iteflut the words of the chapter are de®^ifT8^s^tto^oan^ 
implementation to Wt* the hands itfnafiMHl 
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examined with industry on 
their merits.’* 

He stressed that the key to 

the mini mi rm wage tagpo was 
the level at which it was im- 
plemented, adding that 
Labour's proposed Low Pay 
PntmwiB sinn would Include 
business repres en t a t i on to de- 
termine a "desirable level" 
for the wage. 

Chi the single currency, Mr 
Blair that Britain to 
keep its options open — pre- 
cisely the point mafla to the 
con fe r en ce by Sir Lean Brit- 
tan. the European Commis- 
sion vice president for exter- 
nal economic affair s, ™Higr 
in the day. 

“It is hard to tell whether it 
will proceed on the basis now 
planned,** Mr Blair said. The 
Ger mans and the French in- 
sist that it wILL We shall see. I 
have made it clear that the 
test lbr "Britain is cne of 
national economic interest,” 

He Raid that. - Britain had 
learned from its experiedbe of 
the exchange rate mechanism 
that currency stability could 
only be achieved it it did not 
cause economic harm. 

Although Mr Blair’s aides 
denied that there had been a 
shift in Mr Blair’s thinking 
on Europe, the leadership of 
the CBI certainly detected a 
change in his stance, particu- 
larly an the issue of a single 
currency. 

Sir Bryan Nicholson, the 
CBI president, said that Mr 
Blair appeared to be fn tune 
with Government, particu- 
larly on monetary union 
where Mr Major had an opt 
out ‘1 didn’t hear the leader 
of the Opposition say any- 
thing that was essentially dif- 
ferent to that” he said. 

Mr Blair went to Birming- 
ham knowing that bin key- 
note address to the CBI was 
potentially his most impor- 
tant chance to win business 
round to the idea of Labour 
taking power. 



Tony Blair explaining his social chapter views to the CBI conference yesterday 


Hopes fade for teenage 
girl who took Ecstasy 


Gary Younge 

H OPES were fading last 
night for the life of an 
18 -year-old girl who fell 
into a coma after taking an 
Ecstasy tablet believed to 
have been contaminated. 

Doctors at the Broomfield 
hospital in Chelmsford. 
Essex, said Leah Betts 
showed no signs of Improve- 
ment and the longer her con- 
dition remained toe same file 
poorer were her chances of 
recovery. 

"The longer she remains in 
this state the more pessimis- 
tic we become," said consul- 
tant anaesthetist John Dur- 
can. “There is a significant 
chance she will not survive.'* 
The next 48 hours would be 
crucial, doctors said. 

Leah's case was farced into 
the public eye after her, 
parents provided newspapers 
with pictures of her on a life 
support machine in a bid to 
persuade youngsters to stay 
away from drugs. 

“Everyone tries to be good 
parents,” said Leah’s step- 
mother Jan Betts, a nurse 
whose job involves warning 
youngsters about the danger 
of drugs. “The message to the 
children is — don’t take 


drugs. You are beautiful You 
can have a good time without 
someone making money out 
of you.” 

Blood and urine samples 
have been sent to toe toxicol- 
ogy lab at Guy’s hospital in 
central London in an attempt 
to track down the chemicals 
that may have contaminated 
the Ecstasy. 

Police said a binding agent 
such as bicarbonate erf soda or 
scouring powder could have 
been responsible for the con- 
tamination. However, an- 
other I8-year-old girl had 
taken the same type of tablet, 
with a small apple motif; but 
had not shown file same ex- 
treme reactions as Leah. 

Four youngsters aged be- 
tween. 17 and 19 had been 
given police bail while inqui- 
ries continued, but officers 
bad been unable to trace toe 
main supplier who had sold 
them the tablets at a night- 
club in Basildon. The police 
promised all informants pro- 
viding leads to the supplier’s 
arrest Immunity . from 
prosecution. ■ 

Leah was still unconscious 
and unable to breathe by her- 
self last night and was being 
kept alive by a ventilator, as 
her parents wept in each 
other’s arms and hit out at all 


those involved in the drugs 
trade. 

Her father Paul, a former 
police inspector, said: ”1 feel 
love, anger and hate. Love far 
my daughter, anger at the 
people who take the drugs 
and hate for the bastards who 
supplied this tablet 

T thought I knew what 
Leah was doing. It was her 
18th birthday party. It was to 
be a lovely day. 

"My daughter paid £10 far 
this piU and it is very likely to 
cost her life.” 

Mrs Betts resuscitated Leah 
after she collapsed at the 
party on Saturday. She and 
her husband had stayed at 
home to make sure thee was 
no drug-taking or trouble. She 
said: Tt happened in the next 
room. There was no indica- 
tion it was happening. No one 
was drunk, no one was h igh.” 

But shortly after Leah had 
blown out the candles on her 
cake at. the family home in 
Maiden, Essex, just after mid- 
night she began to feel ill. 

Mr Betts said: “I would love 
to say my daughter was inno- 
cent, but before she comatised 
and had a respiratory arrest 
she admitted buying one of 
the pills.” 

U n e nsy aHencc, page 3 


His speech was a carefully 
crafted appeal to industry to 
join him in modernising Brit- 
ain, under pinned by a pledge 
that there would be no return 
to “picking winners” or penal 
rates of high personal 
taxation. 

“Penal rates of taxation do 
not make economic or politi- 
cal sense,” he said. "They are 
gone for good. I want a tax 


Police are 
called in 
as Gascoigne 
elbows 
his way 
back into 
the 

headlines 


regime where, through their 
hard work, risk and success, 
people can become wealthy.” 

The Labour leader said that 
Britain needed successful 
business people, and was 
merely opposed to greed of 
the sort shown by bosses in 
the privatised utilities. 

The CBI*s director general 
Adair Turner, said the em- 
ployers organisation agreed 


PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 
Turn to page 2. column 7 


in prinnciple with much of 

Mr B lai r ’s text, particularly Leader comment, page 8; 
toe emphasis he placed on Factory price fall, pag* 1 1; 
education, skills and the need Stool profits, pago 1 2 
for a much- improved trans- 
port infrastructure. 

But he demanded more t 
clarification on tax. mini- 
mum wage and the social 
chapter — something Mr 
Blair had already promised. 

With -toe business coramu- 


The Guardian’s 
circulation for 
October was 
405,716 — 7,400 
copies more than 
September and 
29,700 copies more 
than August. 

The Independent’s 
ABC figure is now 
296,869 — nearly 
109,000 copies behind 
the Guardian. 

The Telegraph and 
Times have both lost 
circulation since 
August 

The latest National 
Readership Survey 
(NRS) shows that the 
Guardian's readership 
has grown during the 
past year to 1 ,296,000 
— an increase of 2.1% 
on the previous year. 
The Independent's 
readership fell by 7.4% 
to 996,000 during the 
same period. 

The authoritative 
1 2-month NRS survey 
also found that more 
Guardian readers are 
likely to be educated to 
degree level than 
readers of any other 
quality daily — an 
increase of 3% year on 
year. 

The Guardian’s 
ABC1 profile has 
risen by 3.5% during 
the past year. 

(The Independent's 
ABC1 profile fell 
by 6.6% during the 
same period.) 

The Guardian’s sale 
is now at the same 
level as it was in 
October 1993, just 
after Rupert Murdoch 
laun ched his price war. 

Proof that 
investing in quality 
Journalism counts 



Contact sport . . . the incident that led to the police inquiry 


John Duncan 
ami Patrick G len n 


1 PAUL Gascoigne, England’s 
Imost talented and hot-tem- 
pered footballer, will be the 
subject of a police investiga- 
tion over the next two weeks 
after a weekend match Inci- 
dent in which his elbow ap- 
peared to make contact with 
an opponent's face. 

The investigation is the lat- 
est in a long line of mishaps, 
including bar-rooms, belches, 
blondes and broken limbs, to 
have befallen toe England 
and Rangers midfielder, cur- 
rently training -at Bisbam 
Abbey for tomorrow’s Wem- 
bley international with , 
Switzerland. ! 

The Procurator Fiscal in 
Scotland has asked Glasgow 
police to prepare a report on 
incidents of alleged violence 
by the Rangers player in Sat- 
urday's l-l draw with Aber- 
deen which left opponent 
Paul Bernard needing six 


stitches in his chin. The 
report will determine 
whether charges should be 
brought over file “incidents 
which allegedly occurred” 

dnrin gfhii matrh 

Gascoigne claimed yester- 
day he was punched and spat 



at during the game though he 
admitted yesterday that he 
“gave it out as well”. 

“They haven’t written that 
I was spat on — but I didn't 
moan about that,” he said. "I 
was punched and the doctor 
saw me this morning for my 
ribs and side. But I just get on 
with it It’s a waste of time me 
going on about that because 
people wont write it” 

’■ Gascoigne is well-known 
for his on-field passion but 
also suffers from petulance . 
and aggression. As a Spurs 
player in the 1991 FA Cup | 
final he injured himself with 
a terrifyingly late and high- 
footed lunge at an opponent 
The injury kept him out of 
the game for 16 months. 

He was defended yesterday 
by the England coach Terry 
Venables, his mentor at 
Spurs. “He’s a target wher- 
ever he is,” said Venables. 
“People wm try to wind him 
up, like they will with lots of 
players they feel have a short 
fuse or can be got going.” 


'When 
Barclays got 
involved our 
whole school 
went wild’ 


CasiiuvJon School, Wickford, on their 
avvard-\vjnnm«i nature trail scheme 
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BARCLAYS 


Barclays New Futures encourages young people to rhinlf 
laterally and act positively on issues affecting their focal 
communities. Every year, awards totalling £l million 
are on offer to secondary schools displaying die right 
combination of vision and drive. 

For an entry form please call 0171-792 4949 
General enquiries Kallaway Ltd. 0171-221 7883 
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CBI suits warm 
to Blair crusade 



Larry Elliott 


T O BE honest, they were a 
bit of a pushover. Labour 
leaders, even that other 
moderniser. Harold Wilson, 
were kept at arms length by 
organised big business and 
Tony Blair was. by all ac- 
counts, concerned about the 
reaction he would get from the 
massed suits of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry. 

He need not have worried. 
They loved him, lapped him 
up, sent him on his way with a 
55-second sitting ovation. In 
CBI terms die equivalent of a 
10 -minute stander from the 
party faithful. 

They certainly warmed to 
him more than to Michael He- 
seletme, who not only bored 
delegates rigid with a seem- 
ingly endless spiel about com- 
petitiveness, but warned them 
at the start of his speech that 
he was about to do it Ona 
scale of One to 10 Hezza scored 
one for content but nine for 
chutzpah. Despite frenzied 
promptingfrom the CBI top 
brass, the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister rated a mere 39 seconds. 

Nor were they particularly 
taken by Gillian Shephard in 
headmistressy mode foiling 
them it was no point wfainge- 
ing about toe failings of educa- 
tion like naughty boys. What 
she wanted was some specif- 
ics, some facts. Before going 
home time, if you please. 

But Mr Blair they liked. 
They liked the way he asked 
them to join him in crusade to 
make a Young Britain. They 
liked the way be made it clear 
they wouldn’t have to pay any 
extra tax, would be consulted 
about the nasty bits of the 
social chapter, and would get 
lots of fat contracts for infra- 
structure projects. 

The occasion was well 
stage-managed. Mr Blair's 
aides had made sure he 
bagged toe late morning slot, 
ensuring that he set toe news 
agenda for the rest of the day. 
And he looked the part New 
Labour means getting the 
image right down to the last 


detail, so when the Opposition 
leader strode on to toe podium 
someone had made sure be 
was colour co-ordinated. Blue 
podium. Blue shirt 

Afterwards he conducted a 
semi-regal progress round toe 
ftThih itip" hallj making sure 
he was photographed at the 
Vo lunteer Reserve Fanes 
stand (tough on defence), with 
somebody from the Sculpture 
company (commitment to the 
arts), and with the representa- 
tives of London Rail Devel- 
opment (ditto transport). 

For those delegates who 
have attended many a CBI con- 
ference it may have all been a 
bit ofa shock. At the 1386 con- 
ference for example, the late 
John Smith, then Labour’s in- 
dustry spokesman, wandered 
around forlornly hoping that 

somebody would recognise 
his existence. Nobody did. A 
decade ago news that a delega- 
tion from Lambeth council 
was in the hall would have 
prompted the arrival of a 
squad of security guards. Now 
it had its own stand to show off 
it too is part of New Labour. 

It was billed as a serious 
speech, and it was. You could 
tell from Mr Blair 's entou- 
rage, which included at least 
half-a-dozen members of his 
front bench team, and more 
importantly from his redis- 
covery of verbs. In short sup- 
ply in his staccato delivery at 
the party conference a month 
ago. Some of the sentences 
even ran to more than 20 
words, including this nugget 
on the minimum wage, one of 
the areas where the spin doc^ 
tors had said at the weekend 
Mr Blair would be unbending. 

“We have committed our- 
selves to set up, in govern- 
ment, a Low Pay Commission 
with business representation 
to research carefully the 
issues and advise government 
on an economically desirable 
level at which to set a mini- 
mum wage," he thundered. 

The sense of fear was palpable. 

As ever at conferences, toe 
real opposition was on the 
fringe, where JohnRedwood 
— filling Tony Benn’s custom- 
ary role ofbeing completely 
ignored — explained how toe 
Government was departing 
from the path of righteousness 
over Europe. While the Euro- 
sceptics played to ioo people in 
an almost-deserted theatre, 
most CBI delegates had only 
two things on their minds. 
What a good bloke Mr Blair 
seemed to be. And lunch. 


Review 


Pub patter and 
alternative fun 


Robert Yates 


Frank SUimr 

London Palladium 
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OH, he’s not like 
that on the telly.” 

Frank Skinner 

skits, playing the shocked 
punter. From the expressions 
on some faces, Skinner’s act 
Conduces plenty of the real 
thing. Which is hardly a sur- 
prise, given toe range of his 
constituency. If not quite cra- 
dle to grave, it runs from stu- 
dents to pensioners. Obvi- 
ously. an extended routine on 
anal sex will not be, ahem, 
well received by everyone. 

Skinner, it is said, best em- 
bodies the collapse of the al- 
ternative/ mainstream div- 
ision in comedy. The Frank 
Skinner Show, broadcast ear- 
lier this year — on BBCl, not 
on the “fringes" — was con- 
sidered by same as proof of 
some sort of avant-garde take- 
over. Perhaps, but Skinner 

has always run from toe alter- 
native tag. Best to say he 
works as a perfect bridge bo- 
tween old school and new. 

It begins with toe voice. 

With his conspicuous black 
country accent he sounds as 
if he could have appeared on 
The Comedians, that 1970s 
television showcase for the 
best from the working men’s 
dubs. Same of the material 
would also have fitted. In his 
off-the-cuff bantering with 
members of toe audience he 
plays on the nation's best- 
loved stereotypes; Scots are 
tight, Liverpudlians will lift 
your wallet. He also fevours 


laddish bravado. Since he has 
no problem maintaining an 
erection when he mastur- 
bates, he says, it is obviously 
toe woman’s Fault when he 
flops mid-performance. 

Skinner really does love 
knob jokes. They are not of- 
fered as some would-be dar- 
ing breach of political correct- 
ness. He convinces you toe 
way he is on stage Is just toe 
way he would be with his 
mates down toe pub. Perhaps 
this is why be is so at ease on 
stage, so funny in repartee. 

A skinhead and West Ham 
supporter called Munchy is a 
gift for Skinner. Sitting close 
to the stage, Munchy becomes 
the butt of many of toe com- 
ic's riffs. After serving 
throughout toe night as rep- 
resentative lumpen prole, 
Munchy tells Skinner he’s In 
life insurance. Understand- 
able, returns Skinner, with- 
out missing a beat — people 
don’t think their life is at risk 
until you come calling. 

Skinner eases into his rou- 
tines via individuals in the 
audience. Naturally, as a lead- 
ing player in toe return to 
hipness of football 7 — Skinner 
is co-presenter of TV’s Fan- 
tasy Football — the great 

game features heavily. But he 
uses a woman in the front 
row, .who claims never to 
have heard of Matt Le Tisaler, 
to make sure toe football 
jokes hit home with all sec- 
tions. Moving from these in- 
nocent japes to a routine cm 
sodomising the dog is some 
journey. It is not one every- 
body happily follows. And, as 
the old dear next to me said: 
“He looks so sweet, too,” 


Clinton vows justice as explosion in Saudi capital sends tremors through Western embassies 


Bomb kills six at US mission 


Jonathan Fraedland 
bi Washington and 
Kathy Evans in Abu Dhabi 


T he scourge of 

anti-American 
terrorism returned 
to toe Middle East 
yesterday when a 
car bomb exploded outside 
the offices of a United States 
military mission in the centre 
of Riyadh, killing six people 
and wounding 60. Four of toe 
dead were Americans — one a 
member of ifo military and 
three civilians — according to 
the US embassy in Riyadh. 

President Clinton called toe 
attack an outrage prom- 
ised an “enormous effort” to 
hunt down the perpetrators. 
The state department said a 
previously unknown group 
calling itself the Jihad wing 
of Harikat Tagbear al Iala- 
miya, or the Islamic Move- 


ment for Change, had claimed 

responsibility — along with 

another faction called Tigers 
of the Gulf. 

“We will work closely with 
the [Saudi authorities] in 
identifying those responsible 
for this cowardly act and 
bringing them to justice,” Mr 
Clinton said. More than a 
dozen FBI agents and forensic 
experts flew to Riyadh last 
night 

. The attack was toe worst 
overseas terrorist action 
against a US target since toe 
1988 bombing of Pan Am 
flight 103 over Lockerbie, in 
which 270 people were killed. 
In 1383 a suicide bombing of 
toe US military barracks in 
Beirut killed 241 marines. ' 

Security was tightened at 
the British embassy as offi- 
cials warned all “high-pro- 
file” British organisations to 
exercise maximum vigilance. 
"In the past there have been 



generalised threats against 
-Western interests in Saudi 
Arabia, including against 
[Gulf war] coalition mem- 
bers,” the embassy warned in 
a message to military 
personnel 


The three-storey building 
where the bomb-carrying 
Chevrolet Caprice was parked 
was officially owned by Saudi 
Arabia’s national guard, but 
housed more toan a hundred 
US military advisers and liai- 
son officers. It was in toe 
heart of Riyadh’s com m e r c ial 
district and close to several 
shopping centres. 

Residents said the effects of 
the blast were felt in build- 
ings 500 yards away, as glass 
shattered and air condition- 
ing units fell to the floor. 

“People felt it was an earth- 
quake or something,” said 
one resident Diplomats said 
toe blast was audible in toe 
diplomatic quarter, several 
miles away. 

The US ambassador in 
Riyadh, Raymond Mabus, 
revealed yesterday that 
threats against toe US pres- 
ence. in toe kingdom had been 
received since the spring. 



Lost and found . . . Munch's The Scream, which Scotland Yard was asked to help find, and, below, Jan Olsen yesterday 


Police officers tell of Scream sting 


Sally Weale on the 
case of the stolen 
£35 million 
masterpiece 
which was kept 
wrapped in a bed 
sheet in 
the cellar of a 
Norwegian 
holiday home 



T WO undercover detec- 
tives from Scotland 
Yard’s arts and an- 
tiques squad yesterday 
gave a dramatic account of 
a sting operation in which 
they recovered Norway’s 
most famous painting. The 
Scream, by Edvard Munch, 
after it was stolen from the 
National Gallery in Oslo. 

The officers, speaking be- 
hind screens and using 
pseudonyms, told a British 
court how they set up a deal 
to pay £300,000 plus £15,000 
expenses for the safe return 
of the picture. 

One of the men. known as 
Chuck Roberts during the 
operation and in court, de- 
scribed being taken to a 


seaside home near Oslo. 
The £35 million master- 
piece was being kept in the 
cellar. 

*Tt was wrapped in a blue 
bedsheet and we un- 
wrapped it carefully," said 
Mr Roberts. “I saw The 
Scream as 1 have seen it in 
reproductions- 1 could tell 
it was the original and not 
a copy." The cardboard 
edges were slightly frayed 
and on the bock was an in- 
complete composition fea- 
turing The Scream’s cen- 
tral figure. The picture's 
brass plate was produced as 
well as a paper featuring 
auction details. 

The two police officers 
were giving evidence in 


Bow Street magistrates 
court, London, as part of a 
court case under way In 
Oslo. Under Norwegian law 
witnesses are not allowed 
to give evidence 
anonymously. 

The Norwegian and Brit- 
ish authorities agreed that 
because the men faced ret- 
ribution, under the Crimi- 
nal Justice international 
Co-operation Act 1990 they 
should give their evidence 
in Britain where under- 
cover officers can protect 
their identities. 

At Oslo city court, where 
the four defendants have 
been an trial since August, 
Paai Enger and William 
Aasheim have denied theft. 
Bjoem Grytdal and Jan Ol- 
sen , both of whom were in 
court In London yesterday, 
deny han dli ng stolen goods. 

The painting was -stolen 
on February 12, 1994, in 
less than a minute. The 
Norwegian authorities con- 
tacted Scotland Yard 

requesting assistance. 

Mr Roberts travelled to 
Oslo on May 5, 1995, where 
he posed as a representa- 
tive from the Paul Getty 
Museum in California. He 
met Einar Ulvmg, a "facili- 
tator” not facing charges, 
and Olsen at Oslo's Plaza 
HoteL 

They discussed a deal 
over drinks in the Sky Bar 


of the hotel, then the 
following day over break- 
fast Olsen demanded 
£300.000 for the painting 
plus £15,000 expenses. The 
money was to be divided 
into two holdalls, one con- 
taining £ 200 . 000 , the other 
£115,000. The second 
undercover officer, using 
the pseudonym Sidney 
Walker, showed Olsen the 
money In the hotel safety 
deposit box. 

Mr Roberts and Mr 
Walker had been warned 
they were dealing with a 
gang, one of whom was 
armed with a gun and an- 
other of whom was de- 
scribed as “very violent”. 

On May 7 Mr - Giving 
drove Mr Roberts to his 
summer house In Aas- 
gaardstrand. 55 miles south 
of Oslo, while Mr Walker 
took Olsen and Grytdal to 
pick up file money. Olsen 
warned him that if they did 
not get the cash, those who 
held the picture would “eat 

it, shit it out and send it to 
the ministry of culture”. 

When Mr Ulving had 
retrieved the painting from 
the cellar. Mr Roberts 
wrapped it up again and 
took it to the Aasgaard- 
strand Hotel, where he 
went up the fire escape to 
bis room and waited for 
police back-up to arrive. 

The hearing continues. 


Terrorism analysts con- 
firmed that a group calling it- 
self the Islamic Move- 

ment sent a fax in July to an 
Arabic newspaper in London, 
demanding the withdrawal of 
all foreigners and foreign 
forces from Saudi territory. 

Tbe organisation said it 
would deploy “all means 
available” to oust “crusader 
forces”. . “These forces have 
become a legitimate target,” 
It warned. 

The main Saudi opposition 
group, the London-based 
Committee for the Defence of 
Legitimate Rights, was not su- 
prised by toe bomb hut de- 
nied its supporters were in- 
volved. “The only surprising 
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Arabia took so long to 

express their anger. We have 
been expecting an I ncid ent 
like this for some time,” said 
Saad al Faqih, the group's 
spokesman. 


The Islamic Movement for 
Change is the only opposition 
group known to have threat- 
ened violence in the kingdom. 
It first announced its exis- 
tence last December through 
a series of faxes, culminating 
in a May communique which 
singled out “crusader forces”, 
identified as American and 
British troops. 

“Target number two . the 
fay said, were members of the 
Saudi royal family and toe 
military forces which protect 
them. The Saudi national 
guard, whose building housed 
the American mission, is spe- 
cifically charged with the pro- 
tection of the royal family. 

The last year has seen 
waves of arrests of religious 

dissidents in the kingdom 

following riots. 


US mttary rote targeted, 
dago 7; L— Ja r- oommont, 
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Independent 
editor quits 
over cuts 


Andrew Cuff 


T HE Independent was 
plunged into renewed 
turmoil last night as 
editor Ian. Hargreav es 
quit after refusing to impose 
further editorial budget cuts. 

His position was temporar- 
ily being filled by Charlie Wil- 
son, a former editor of the 
Times with a reputation for 
brutal cost-cutting. 

The abrupt departure of Mr 
Hargreaves was seen by 
many Independent staff as 
Trarrlring toe end of toe high 
journalistic ideals on which 
the paper, was founded in 
1986. The principles estab- 
lished by .its -founder . editor 
Andreas WhSttam Smith, — 
crystallised by. the advertis- 
ing slogan “It is — are you?” 
— were said to have been 
finally blown away by the 
cost-cutting. Mirror Group, 
which has a 43 per emit stake. 

Mr Hargreaves, appointed 
18 months ago, was said to 
have refused instructions by 
Mirror Group chief executive 
David Montgomery to impose 
swingeing-budget cuts. There 
were repfeated-.personality 
clashes between the two men. 

His departure followed 
months of speculation, — he 
bad been expected to leave in 
March, but an intervention 
by Tony O’Reilly, the Irish 
media baron who owns a 43 
per emit stake, in . the paper, 
saved his neck. 

Two weeks ago Mr Har- 
greaves. aged 44. was telling 
friends his position was se- 
cure, although rumours ’ of 
more economies were rife at 
the paper’s Canary Wharf 
headquarters in London’s 
Docklands. But last night Mr 
Hargreaves, a former BBC di- 
rector of News and Current 
Affairs, stood firm over the 
prospect of imposing a far- 
ther round of redundancies. 

More than 40 jobs were cut 
in June in a bid to stem losses 
running at an estimated £1 
million a month. 

Staff began to learn ctf Mr 
Hargreaves's departure 
shortly after 5.30pm and Mr 
Wilson began briefing beads 
of department There was in- 
tense speculation that deputy 
editor Martin Jacques’s posi- 
tion was also In jeopardy, and 



Ian Hargreaves: stood firm 
against further job fosses 


question marks ova: Mr Har- 
greaves's other senior ap- 
pointments, including David 
Aaronovitch and Charles 
Leadbeater. 

Suggestions that Andrew 
Marrhad been affered'tbe edi- 
tor’s chair were being denied 
last night ; 

The Independent’s circula- 
tion was 296,869 last .month, 
L2 per cent up on toe previ- 
ous year. But the ^ paper hit 
300,000 in June, and Mr Mont- 
gomery has said sales must at 
least return to that point 

Live TV, Mirror Group’s 
nationwide cable channel 
which launched disastrously 
earlier in the year, -is also 
haemorrhaging cash — and 
Mr Montgomery believes toe 
group cannot afford losses 
running at such a pace. 

Beraie Corbett, deputy 
father of toe National Union 
of Journalists' chapel at toe 
Independent, said: "It is an 
example of toe Mirror Group 
and tiie O’Reilly papers 
spending many minTnwc to 
buy toe papers and not then 
putting in money to invest in 
the editorial of the papers. 

"It appears Mr Hargreaves 
was made to carry the r-an for 
their failure to invest in the 
paper: it’s incredible the 
paper comes out, with staffing 
levels already cut to toe bone. 
It is a tragedy.” 

One long-serving journalist 
said: “Hargreaves was 
strongly supported, by the 
journalists. As a Woke he is 
good and decent and a irijw of 
integrity.*' 


Blair woos CBI on Europe 


continued from page one 
nity dearly warming to Mr 
Blair, it was left for deputy 
prime minister, Miehale He- 
Seltine, to try to recapture toe 
initiative for the Govern- 
ment He dedicated a lengthy 
speech on competitiveness to 
rehearsing the Government’s 
success in creating a more 
dynamic economy. 

With a fortnight to go be- 
fore a Budget widely expected 
to include generous tax cuts 
he pledges that those suc- 


cesses would not been thrown 
away. 

He avoided direct mention 
of the Labour leader but tried 
to appeal to the traditional in- 
dustry loyalty to tiie Conser- 
vative cause with an oblique 
attach 00 Labour's tax record. 

ne see taxes as you see 
* a £ e !’ Whatev er they are 
rafted — windfall taxes, social 
taxes, non penal taxes, or tar- 
tan taxes — they all have one 
thing in common: they are all 
taxes,” he said,' 
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Labour 
attack 
on ‘poll 



Paul Betts and bis wife Jan yesterday at Broomfield hospital in Chelmsford where his daughter Leah, left, is critically 111 after taking an Ecstasy tablet at her 18th birthday party main photograph: jowj mclellan 

Uneasy silence falls on coma girl 1 ’s college 


The students 


‘The ones really 
into it will keep 
taking it. That’s 
the way it is’ 

Maggie O’Kane 


T HE large comfortable 
refectory at Basildon 
College was strangely 
quiet at lunchtime. 
Normally some hopeful is 
playing the guitar to a cluster 
of adolescents, but yesterday 
they sat in subdual silence 
tinder their student-art 
posters. 

Those who knew Leah Betts 
were frightened to speak, 
afraid of mentioning the 
wrong name, the wrong 
pusher in one of the town cen- 
tre nightclubs where they all 
knew it was easy to find Ec- 
stasy. 

‘Tve known. her since she 
was five and we're all really 
shook up today- But don't ask 
me where she got the stuff; 
I*m not in her crowd. None of 
them are in college today. I'm 
sorry I have to go to work 
now.** a young woman with 


long fair hair said and walked 
briskly off into the raip. 

Her crowd, Adam, aged 17, 
Addy. 18, Sarah. 18, and 
Simon, 17, had left a note 
scrawled on school exercise 
paper. The school’s market- 
ing manager was handing it 
out to journalists. It read: 
“The party on Saturday night 
was an 18th birthday party, 
and not a drugs party. We 
want everyone to know that 
We are all desperate and want 
Leah to get better." 

Last night at a ni ghteinh in 
the town centre, fee bouncer 
was referring all queries to 
central office. 

It was at the club that Leah 
Betts may have bought her 
poison capsule. 

“You always get offered 
stuff when you go there." said 
Cathy Howies, a 16-year-old 
student at fee college. “But 
not everyone Is into taking iL 
Those feat do usually go for it 
once a week, usually on Sat- 
urday nights." 

Their “stuff” varies, she 
said. “One in about seven out 
of those going to fee clubs is 
taking Ecstasy . but nearly 
everyone has tried wife [am- 
phetamine] or speed." 

According to one student 
who attends the dub regu- 
larly. “People get searched go- 
ing in but fee girls just stuff it 
down their bras and fee guys 
put it in their shoes. It's very 


easy to bring it into fee dub if 
you want.” 

Two students, who refused 
to be identified, and were said 
to have a good knowledge of 
fee drugs scene in fee town, 
said: “The pushers we know 
are getting in the stuff from 
Amsterdam. They go over for 
the weekend and come back 
with a load of it” 

The news of Leah Betts’s 
condition was the talking 
point through fee day among 
the students. “After what hap- 
pened to Leah I think it will 
stop people for a while. It’s 
redly scared us. But fee ones 
who are really into it will 
keep on taking it That’s just 
the way it is around here,” 
said Sharon Bishop, a 16-year- 
old studying for her A levels. 

One reason for the drug’s 
popularity is that it costs be- 
tween £7 and £10 a capsule. 
"Some people think that £7 Is 
dear, but it isn’t because it 
lasts all night and you don’t 
have to buy any drink. Every- 
one who’s going up to London 
for those raves is taking 
something. The raves go on 
until six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and if you’re just drinking 
you can never stick it out 
until feat time." 

Basildon College could be 
any senior college in any 
English town. The students 
leaving yesterday evening 
were keen to stick up for their 


Methylenedlo^nmlhyianipli^tani ina 
(Known as MDMA or Ecstasy) 
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Dehydration hascaused most 
Ecstasy related deaths 


college and their town. “Basil- 
don is just fee same as every- 
where else: what we're doing 
here is just fee same as what 
young people are doing in any 
other town," said one. “I 
wouldn’t want this to give 
Basildon a bad name." 


I The dealer 


‘I just drifted 
into it ... at 
the end of the 
day it’s a job’ 

Gary Young* 

□ MAKES £50,000 to 
£70,000 a year selling 
Ecstasy, cocaine, cannabis 
and add around London's 
rave scene. Amid fee con- 
troversy which has raged 
since Leah Betts went into 
a coma at the weekend. D 
maintains that medical 
tests are unlikely to And an 
Ecstasy tablet to be respon- 
sible for her illness. 

“If there were lots of 
people taking E-’s from the 
same batch of drugs then 
she must have just had a 
bad reaction, to it,” he says. 
“You can’t blame' that on 
the drug." 

D buys his drugs from a 
contact whose source Is a 
man who chemically manu- 
factures them outside the 
country. He sells them on 
to “friends and friends of 
Mends" for £10 each, mak- 


ing between 30 and 70 per 
cent profit on each one. 

The best way to ensure 
that people buy safe drugs, 
he says, would be for the 
Government to legalise 
them. “It's all unregulated 
so you just have to take 
people at their word. If it 
was legalised these things 
could he monitored.” . 

Until then, D believes, no 
one can ever be sure any 
drug is 100 per cent safe or 
pure. But most dealers, he 
claims, have developed 
their own code of conduct 
governing what they are 
prepared to sell and who 
they are prepared to sell it 
to. “I always know who my 
suppliers are and would 
never sell anything to any- 
one that I wouldn’t try 
myself. 

“I have refused to sell 
stuff to people before. be- 
cause X thought they were 
too young or just a hit too 
out of it hut generally I 
think it’s up to them. 

“I won’t sell heroin or 
crack. I’ve got lots of 
Mends who do those drugs 
so it’s not a moral decision. 
I just don’t like those 
scenes, that's alL” 

D, aged 28, started work- 
ing as a dealer 10 years ago. 
“I just drifted into it. One 
day I was using them, the 
next I was selling them as 


welL I thought it was really 
glamorous. You got into 
clubs free, everyone 
wanted to get to know you 
and I was earning good 
money.” 

But then came two prison 
sentences for theft and de- 
ception — “I just got a buzz 
out of it really” — and a de- 
pendency on cocaine which 
took him out of the drugs 
world for a year. 

“I had to prove to myself, 
and my friends, feat they 
weren't taking my life over 
so . I took a respectable job 
in a bank on £20,000 and 
stuck at it for six months." 

By fee time he had got 
back Into dealing all the 
glamour had disappeared. 

I “You constantly have to 
keep ' a look out for fee 
1 police, to make sure that no 
one is grassing you up, and 
you're never sure whether 
the people who hang 
around you are your 
friends or whether they’re 
just after your drugs." 

He sees dealing purely as 
a business pursuit which 
helps pay for the drugs he 
uses himself. “At the end of 
the day it's a job. Lots of 
people want to use drugs so 
other people sell them. 
That’s supply and demand 
and no amount of scare- 
tnongering tn fee media is 
going to change that" 
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Robert Stephens, 
finest Lear of his 
time and fearsome 
drinker, dies at 64 

John Ezard on the career of a great actor 




T HE actor Sir Robert 
Stephens, tempestuous 
and fitfully great, died 
yesterday at fee age of 64 — 
having as he blithely said 
“paid the bill" for a life of 
hard-driven pleasure mixed 
with high ability. 

His end came peacefully at 
fee Royal Free Hospital in 
Hampstead, north London, 
where he had been a patient 
for a month. Although he was 
on dialysis after his body 
rejected a kidney transplant, 
he eagerly gave interviews to 
a stream of women journal- 
ists about his newly pub- 
lished memoirs, Knight Er- 
rant “Perhaps fee flirting 
faculty is the last to atrophy,” 
one of them noted. 

To his glee the book 
brought him a new. deathbed 
Same by breaching the media 
convention that only women 
are permitted to “kiss and 
tell" about old affairs. Among 
partners he named were Lady 
Antonia Fraser ("fee bubble 
In the squelch and squeak of i 
daily life") and the actresses ! 
Vanessa Redgrave and 
Tammy Grimes. 

“If they dish it out, these 
Moody women, they’ve got to 
learn to take it," he told a hos- 
pital interviewer. 

In his final days Sir Robert* 
praised as the finest Fate toff 


and King Lear of his time, 
was treated with morphine 
only. His widow, the actress 
Patricia Quinn, said: "The 
relief was extraordinary, 
wonderful.” 

Chris Downes, his dose 
friend and dresser since fee 
early 1960s, said: “It was a 
blessed release. He had suf- 
fered enough”. 

Among his last visitors was 
another friend. Prince 
Charles, who — - Sir Robert 
said — once told him: “It 
would be so nice If I had a 
friend like Falstaff.” 

Sir Robert had a nine-hour 
liver and kidney transplant, 
plus surgery for a hip frac- 
ture. in October, 1994. He was 
a legendary drinker, espe- 
cially after a career lull in the 
mid-1970s and the collapse of 
his marriage to Dame Maggie 
Smith. 

He once said: “If you're in a 
play you go out drinking 
afterwards and. before you 
know, it’s 4am. If you do it 
every day for 10 years you 
don’t know you’re doing U”. 

However he blamed his 
first kidney failure on a 
“dodgy" blood transfusion 
white he was working In the 
United States. 

Sir Robert, son of a Bristol 
labourer, said some of his 
manic depressive tempera- 




ment stemmed from his 
mother making him feel “like 
a thrashed dog. less value 
than dust". 

Encouraged to act by his 
father, he was spotted by a 
drama coach and got into a 
Bradford stage school. His 
breakthrough part was as a 
languid, womanising. Inse- 
cure young writer in John Os- 
borne's Epitaph for George 
Dillon at the Royal Court 
Theatre, London, In 1958. 

He also played the lead in 
the first production of Arnold 
Wesker’s classic. The 
Kitchen. Wesker, currently in 
the United States, said yester- 
day: “He had a way of twist- 
ing round a line to make it 
human rather than actorish, 
to bring It to life." 

He went on to became the 
young star of the National 


Sir Robert Stephens (above) 
and as he appeared as Lear 
at the Barbican last year 

Theatre's great early years 
under Lord Olivier, though 
he found Olivier “impossibly 
jealous”. 

In 1968 he expected Billy 
Wilder’s film. The Private 
Life of SherloCk Holmes, to 
make hhn a Hollywood star. 
But it flopped, his drinking 
began to intensify and his 
career grew erratic. Not until 
the early 1990s did his 
promise fully mature, wife 
his Falstaff and Lear. 

Adrian Noble, who directed 
both as head of the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, said: 
“When Robert was on form he 
burnt brighter than almost 
any other actor. He lit up the 
stage with extraordinary 
physical and vocal energy 
which belied his weak frame 
and a body racked by illness 
and abuse. 

“Be could speak poetry as if 
he was creating it I will 
remember him as a great 
raconteur, a great embellish- 
er of the truth, a dedicated 
smoker, a fearsome drinker, a 
wicked, silver wit, a great ac- 
tor — and a cat with 10 lives." 

Married four times, ha 
leaves a daughter and three 
sons. One, the actor Toby 
Stephens, has found feme as 
early as bis Either. 

Obituary, pag* to 
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Schools in Halifax are offering £3-an-hour to a new type 
of worker: the temporary toilet fl usher. Stalwarts will use 
buckets of water from mobile bowsers to flush the 
-playground lavs, every three children or so, if the Dewsbury 
inquiry approves Yorkshire Water’s request for powers 
to cut off three million people on alternate days. 
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Key witness, who admits lying about deal with newspaper, recalls claims by dead builder about victims being disposed of at a farm 

Fred West ‘told of 20 other bodies’ 



Dtncm Campbefl 
Crime CorrMpondMt 


F RED West claimed 
that he and his wife, 
Rosemary, had been 
involved in the 
deaths of 20 girls 
whose bodies have not been 
found, the trial of Mrs West 
heard yesterday. 

Winchester crown court 
also heard a witness. Janet 
Leach, admit having l ied in 
evidence about a six-figure 
deal for her story with a 
national newspaper group. 

Mrs Leach, aged 89, was 
wheeled into the witness box 
by a doctor. She was the “ap- 
propriate adult" who had sat 
in on police interviews with 
Fred West when he was ar- 
rested in February last year, 
and she told the court last 




Janet Leach giving evidence yesterday drawing: Elizabeth cook 


week that he had a “pact" 
j with his wife that he would 
i taVA all the hbimft for the 
[ murders. 

Mrs Leach collapsed last 
Tuesday before completing 
her evidence and was taken to 
hospital The trial was ad- 
journed for three days. 

Yesterday she told defence 
counsel, Richard Ferguson 
QC, that Fred West had told 
| her he knew that the body of 
Mary Bastholm. who wait 
missing from a Gloucester 
1 has stop in 1969, was buried 
on 'a farm. He had also told 
I her that th e dpatb* cf • g p-ts 
, were accidental and that 
| some cf them had been car- 
i ried out by other people. 

She could recall toe many 
hours of conversation they 
bad because West repeated 
! himself so nia-h, , sa td. 

; She encouraged him to tell 


the truth about the bodies fob 
the sake of the families 
Involved. 

West told her that “another 
20 " had been disposed rtf' at a 
form, she later told crown 
counsel. Brian Leveson QC, 
in re-examination. West told 
her that he, Ids wife, and 
some other men were in- 
volved. She agreed that she 
did not know if he was telling 
her the truth, 

Mrs West is pleading not 
guilty to the murder of 10 
young women girls. 

Mrs Leach had ceased being 
an appropriate adult for Fred 
West in May last year, she 
told the court, but had contin- 
ued to visit hirp in Winson 
Green prison, write to him, 
and receive phone calls from 
him about three times a week. 

She had hoped to persuade 
him to tell where the bodies of 


his victims were hidden. She 
i had been planning to visit 
him when be killed himself in 
his cell on January l. She bad 
signed an agreement of confi- 
dentiality about what she and 
West discussed. 

Mrs Leach admitted to Mr 
Ferguson that she had had 
dealings with Mirror Group 
Newspapers (MGN) about a 
book and newspaper serial- 
isation. She said a friend had 
made toe initial approach and 
that she had met MGN repre- 
sentatives. On August 2 last 
year, she had entered an 
, agreement that for £7,500 she 
would not talk to anyone else 
about her story. 

Mrs Leach agreed that her 

boyfriend, Brian Jones, had 
accepted money on her behalf 
and that a total of £12,700 had 
been paid. MGN had also pro- 
vided a chalet in Somerset for 


her and her boyfriend and 
three of her children to stay. 

She also accepted that she 
had agreed to an offer of 
£100.000 from three members 
of MGN staff for exclusive 
rights to her story. She added: 
“l didn’t discuss it with them, 
my boyfriend did.” 

Pressed by Mr Ferguson as 
to why she had told toe court 
that she had not received any 
money from the press, Mrs 
-Leach- agreed she had made 
an untrue statement She de- 
nied she had made her story 
more colourful so as to make 
it more valuable. 

She told the court she had 
heard rumours put about by a 
police officer that she and 
Fred West had an emotional 
attachment, but this was un- 
true. She had warned West 
not to entertain such ideas. 

She agreed that she had 


received a letter from West 
which rea± "When this you 
read, remember me and bear 
me in your mind. Let the 
world say what they will. 

speak of me as you find me... 

If the police let you and me 
have two weeks together we 
would sort this out We would 
have all the right people in 
prison where they should be." 

After Mrs Leach had fin- 
ished her evidence, Mr Jus- 
tice Man tell told the jury that 
they must be clear that what 
Mrs Leach said was hot evi- 
dence Against Mrs West She 
had beat called only to give 
rebuttal evidence after toe de- 
fence had introduced tape- 
recorded interviews with 
Fred West and her evidence 
was merely relevant to what 

he had said in those tapes. 

Mr Leveson will start his 
closing speech today: 


Hillsborough inquest a 
‘miscarriage of justice’ 


David Ward 


T HE authors of a new 
report on toe Hills- 
borough disaster yes- 
terday denounced the 
inquest system as a “dishon- 
est and inadequate process” 
which failed the 96 victims, 
survivors and their families. 

The 160,000-word report 
into toe disaster at toe 1989 
Cup semi-final between Liver- 
pool and Nottingham Forest 
was commissioned by Liver- 
pool city council and de- 
scribed as toe first in-depth 
analysis of toe aftermath of a 
disaster. It labels the 1991 in- 
quest, the longest and most 
expensive in English legal 
history, as "a grave miscar - 1 
riage of justice". 

“What toe inquest exposed | 
is an antiquated, unfair and 
structurally deficient process 
run by coroners who possess 
discretionary powers," says 
toe report "That courts of ap- 
peal dance to the same tune is 
to be expected as they remain 
trapped in procedural pre- 
cedent." 

Professor Phil Scraton, di- 
rector of toe Centre for Stud- 
ies in Crime and Social Jus- 
tice at Edge Hill College, , 
Lancashire, and his two co- 


authors insist that the pres- 
ent English legal processes 
are inadequate to deal with 
such complex cases. 

Families could not chal- 
lenge evidence or ask ques- 
tions and were not eligible for 
legal aid. When they gave evi- 
dence, they felt they were on 
trial. 

In their report, entitled No 
Last Rights, the authors make 
87 recommendations on 
issues including crowd safety. 


independent report makes it 
absolutely clear that those 
people have not received the 
justice they deserve.” 

The report suggests that the 
inquest , verdict of accidental 
death on all victims was in- 
compatible with the findings 
cf the inquiry headed by Lord 
Justice Taylor, which con- 
cluded that the cause of the 
disaster was overcrowding 
and the main reason was toe 
failure of control by South 


Victims’ families could not challenge 
evidence or ask questions. They were 
not eligible for legal aid. When they gave 
evidence, they feft they were on trial 9 


financial assistance, control 
of evidence, and the structure 
of inquests and Home Office 
disaster inquiries. They also 
criticise media coverage of 
the event reserving particu- 
lar scorn for papers which 
suggested that the Liverpool 
fens were drunk. 

"The relatives of those who 
died, and those people who 
survived, still daily endure 
the trauma of Hillsborough,” 
said Professor Scraton. “Our 


Yorkshire police. “Liability 
and negligence have to .be 
tested in a proper court” said 
Professor Scraton. “An in- 
quest is not a court of liability 
but a court of inquisi t ion.” 

The authors criticise the de- 
cision of toe South Yorkshire 
coroner. Dr Stefan Popper, 
not to hear evidence relating 
to events at Hillsborough 
after 3.15pm. 

The families believe that 
many of toe victims were still 



alive long after that time. 

In toe report’s section on 
the media, toe authors say 
such repotting had a negative 
influence on the inquest, sub- 
sequent social policy debat® 
apd political commentary ^ 
that its "myths” later passed 
wnchaHang fld into some- aca- 
demic studies of the event 

They call for greater ac- 
countability from reporters, 
training cf journalists In di- 
saster reporting, and for new 
rules to ensure that victims’ 
families are able to seek 
redress from media 
organisations. 

Rose. Robinson, whose 17- 
y ear-olid son Steven died on 
the Hillsborough terraces, 
said toe hoped the report 
would help all fiwndipg in 
their fight far justice. 

“My son was an innocent 
victim but was presented 
throughout the country as a 
hooligan who deserved to 
die.” 

Eddie Spearritt, who sur- 
vived toe disaster but lost his 
son Adam, said the inquest 
left only unanswered ques- 
tions. “You go to an inquest to 
find out toe answers to ques- 
tions about the loved ones 
you have lost Unfortunately 
at the present time, that 
doesn’t happen.” 


II 




Lasting pain - . . Families of the victims listen to the report commissioned by Liverpool city couhcUphotograph: don mcphee 
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Tory initiative on superhighway 


Martin Bright reports on a £1 0m schools 
and colleges project announced yesterday 


M ichael Heseitine, 
Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter,, yesterday an- 
nounced a £10 million project 
to link schools and colleges 
on the information super- 
highway, in trying to wrest 
back the policy initiative 
from Labour. 

In an attempt to short-cir- 
cuit Labour’s planned deal 
with British Telecom to con- 
nect schools, libraries and 
colleges to toe superhighway 
for free, Mr Heseitine said toe 
Government’s scheme, the 
result cf a consultation exer- 
cise earlier this year, in- 
volved more than 200 educa- 
tional institutions and 38 
private companies all over 
the country. . 

He told the Superhighways 


Serving Education conference 
at Robinson College, Cam- 
bridge, that a revolution in 
information technology 
would provide “toe nervous 
system of a new order". 

Tony Blair announced at 
the Labour Party conference 
last month that the deal with 
BT would bring every school 
on-line should Labour win toe 
next general election. 

Mr Heseitine said yester- 
day: “Many people use the- 
language of change, but you 
also need to understand toe 
meaning of that language.” 

Pilot schemes would in- 
clude rural schools networks 
in Wales arid Scotland, a cur- 
riculum development scheme 
in Cambridgeshire and a pro- 
ject to Unk schools in England 


with partners in France, Ger- 
many and Spain. Each 
scheme involved a partner- 
ship between the educational 
institutions and information 
technology (IT) businesses 
such as Microsoft, Acorn and 
Research Machines. 

Don . CnilckshanK, director 
general of OfteL the telecom- 
munications watchdog, told 
the conference that a consul- 
tation exercise was to be 
undertaken on funding access 
to toe information superhigh- 
way for schools and colleges. 

Mr CrnickshanK, who last 
week criticised Labour for 
suggesting that BT wonld 
have a monopoly in supplying 
school access to the super- 
highways, warned BT that he 
would scrutinise Its plans to 
offer special deals to schools. 
Although there was no reason 
why BT should be prevented 
from offering innovative tar- 
iffs, it would have to offer that 


deal to all schools “and not 
pick and choose”. 

He announced plans for a 
“universal service fond” to 
pay for affordable educational 
links. Cash would be trans- 
! ferred from the profits of net- 
work providers into a fund 
administered by OfleJ via a 
tariff on revenues. 

“In our scheme costs are 
shared across the public net- 
work operators but in a fair 
proportional way”, he said. 

The Oftel scheme avoids 
direct state subsidies for IT in 
education,, but Sonia Crisp, 
bead teacher at Welford and 
Wickham primary school in 
Berkshire and a conference 
delegate, doubted whether it 
would make new technology 
genuinely affordable to all 
schools. “With a budget of 
£85,000, a school like mine 
with only 40 pupils can't af- 
ford to spend anything. This 
scheme won't really help us.” 


Pre-dawn timing for schools’ radio 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 

B BC radio’s schools' 
programmes are to be 
banished to a Sam slot 
it was disclosed yesterday. 

The main broadcasting 
anion claimed schools 
would be unable to afford 
equipment to record the 
programmes and said the 
move Showed a decline in 
the BBC’s commitment to 
education. 

Schools’ radio, which 
began in the 1920s, is 
broadcast for an hoar on 
Radio 3 with additional 


overnight programmes. But 
Nicholas Kenyon, Radio 3’s 
controller, who has been 
trying to revitalise the 
station’s output, is un- 
happy about having his net- 
work hijacked by schools at 
2 pm each weekday. 

Under the new policy, to 
be formally agreed by the 
BBC’s board of governors, 
schools’ programmes will 
be transmitted between 3 — 
4 -30am, bat most schools 
sure expected to order pro- 
grammes by past on cas- 
sette for about £2 each a 
series. 

A BBC spokeswoman 
said: "It is not true there 


has been any diminution of 
education programmes. We 
have an unswerving com- 
mitment to provide educa- 
tional resources to schools 
funded by the licence fee by 
the best means possible.” 

She said the change was 
In response to research 
which indicated 95 per cent 
preferred to receive cas- 
settes from the BBC. 

Most children no longer 
gathered together In class- 
rooms to listen to live 
broadcasts. 

Jane Drabble, director of 
education, said: “From 
music and movement to 
language learning and reli- 


gions education, BBC 
School Radio has been 
broadening the horizons of 
young people for over 70 
years ... we are confident 
that by making these 
changes more children 
than ever before will be 
able to enjoy and learn 
from what will remain the 
best schools progr amming 
in the world.” 

The Broadcasting, Enter- 
tainment, Cinematograph 
and Theatre Union 
(BECTU) claimed most 
schools did not have radios 
wito timers for recording 
and such equipment was 
expensive. 


Jail for father who fled to US with daughter 

A MAN who kidnapped his I daughter and he feared he | lam told police: "Emma had 
daughter and fled to would lose a custody battle. three and a quarter years or 


Call 0800 700 444 to apply for the American Express Card. 


#»daugliter and fled to 
America wito her grandpar- 
ents was yesterday jailed for 
18 months. 

'Raima Halted, now aged 8, 
spent more than three years 
with her fugitive family as 
they eluded an international 
police hunt 

Leeds crown court heard 
that Martin Hallam, aged 35, 
hatched the plan to abduct 
| Emma when his estranged 
| wife Michelle, aged 34, threat- 
j ened to cut access to their 


daughter and he feared he 
would lose a custody battle. 

to 1992 the Leeds builder 
tricked Michelle into letting 
their daughter go on holiday. 

But Instead of taking her 
camping to Scotland, as he 
had told Michelle, he boarded 
a plane to Amsterdam wito 
her grandparents Bertina 
Don, aged 63, and George Don. 
aged 65, before flying to Can- 
ada and entering the US. 

The trio returned to Eng- 
land in July after a US patrol- 
man recognised Hallam. Hal- 


lam told police: "Emma had 
three and a quarter years of 
happiness and love which I 
know she wouldn’t have had 
here.” 

Bertina Don, of Seacroft, 
Leeds, was jailed for six 
months, suspended for two 
years, after admitting abduc- 
tion. Hallam also admitted 
abduction. 

Judge Simon Grenfell told 
them; "Effectively, you lived ' 
as fugitives in the United 
States and that is no way to i 
bring up a young child." 
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Shell go-ahead for £2.5bn gas plant 
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Regime ‘will not 
benefit from deal’ 


Stephen Bates hi Brussels 
and Owen Bowcott 

S hh:i ,r. last night in- 
ti tea ted that it 
would press ahead 
with fresh invest- 
ments in Nigeria, as 
European Union ambassadors 
were preparing to meet in 
Brussels to coordinate plans 
to extend community-wide 
sanctions against the 
country, following the mili- 
tary regime's execution of 
nine Ogoni activists. 

The forthright line taken by 
the petroleum multinational 
followed a high-level meeting 
between a senior company ex- 
ecutive and Foreign Office 
officials in London yesterday. 

Afterwards, the Foreign 
Office, which had requested 
the exchange of views, de- 
scribed the meeting as "ex- 
ploratory" and an opportu- 
nity for the Government to 
‘‘familiarise itself with Shell's 
plans”. 

There are no powers at 
present, a department spokes- 
man said, to prevent the com- 
pany proceeding with the £2.5 


billion Nigerian gas/oil pro- 
ject The Prime Minister had 
earlier signalled that the Gov- 
ernment might apply pres- 
sure for the deal to be 
dropped if it was felt the new 
plant would directly prop up 
the military regime. 

A Shell spokesman insisted 
last night- "We have to be 
dear about who gets hurt if 
this deal does not go ahead. 
The people who will get hurt 
are more than 6,000 Nigerians 
i who will be denied work in its 
construction and the thou- 
sands of others who would 
benefit in the local economy. 

“It is not the present Nige- 
rian government who will 
benefit because the revenues 
will not start to flow until die 
beginning of the next century. 
The people of the Niger delta 
will see real environmental 
benefits if it goes ahead. 

“Gas that is now flared off 
will in future be collected and 
sold. We have to be careful of 
knee-jerk reactions that do 
more harm than good. Shell 
sees the project as an invest- 
ment in the long-term future 
of Nigeria and the Niger 
delta” l 


The multinational holds 24 
per cent of the Nigerian Liq- 
uefied Natural Gas Ltd 
(NLNG), whose board meets 
tomorrow to discuss whether 
to go ahead with the project 
The Nigerian government 
holds 49 per cent of the joint- 
venture company, the Italian 
firm Agip holds 10 per cent, 
and the French producer EOf i 
another 15 per cent 

The International Finance 
Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the World Rank, has already 
announced it will not take up 
its framer 2 per cent interest j 
in the plant. "Shell, as a I 
shareholder of NLNG, is in 
favour of the project going 
ahead,” the firm's spokesman 
confirmed last night 

Elsewhere in London. Brus- 
sels and at the United 
Nations, world leaders were 
exploring ways to draft mea- 
sures designed to isolate Ni- 
geria which one Foreign 
Office spokesman described 
being both “workable and 
effective". 

European Union ambassa- 
dors and senior officiate will 
meet in Brussels today to 
consider whether the commu- 
nity can devise sanctions that 
will do more than merely 
freeze development aid. 

Commission spokesmen 
were claiming yesterday that 
no sanctions were ruled out, 
but it appeared that a tighten- 
ing of loopholes on existing 
restrictions on arms weapons 


I to Nigeria might be the most 
members would rally behind. 

Boutros Boutros Ghali. the 
United Nations secretary gen- 
eral, Is likely to give a cau- 
tious and pessimistic esti- 
mate about the limits of UN 
action when he addresses the 
European Parliament today. 

Britain has drawn up pro- 
posals to be presented to the 
Africa Working Group in 
Brussels. At the top of the list 
is a Europe-wide arms sales I 
ban and the extension of j 
restrictions on visas to all 
members of the Nigerian gov- 
ernment and their families. 

Since 1993 Nigerian mili- 
tary officials have been ex- 
cluded. The working group 
will also consider the seizure 
of the leading political fig- 
ures' assets. 

At the European Parlia- 
ment there was rare unanim- 
ity between left and right par- 
ties in condemning Nigeria. 

Pauline Green, British 
leader of the majority social- 
ist group called for an imme- 
diate arms embargo and eco- 
nomic sanctions when she 

met Mr Boutros GhalL 

British and Nigerian law- 
yers meanwhile are taking 
legal advice on whether Shell 
can be sued in foreign courts 
for its activities in Nigeria, 
said Lazarus Taznama, presi- 
dent of the Ogoni Community 
Association UK 

Leader comment, page 8 


‘White list 9 already in effect, 
claim refugee organisations 


Only one Nigerian 
has won asylum 
so far this year. 

Alan Travis reports 


T HE Home Office has 
refused all but one of 
the 2,032 applications 
for asylum from Nigerians 
fleeing persecution under 
General Abacha’s military 
regime this year, according to 
new-official figures. - 

The refusal rate led to 
renewed allegations last night 
from refugee organisations 
that the Home Secretary is al- 
ready operating a “de facto 
white list” of allegedly “safe 
countries” ahead of an an- 
nouncement of new legisla- 
tion in tomorrow’s Queen’s 
Speech. 

The new asylum legislation 
is expected to be the centre- 
piece of the Government’s lefr 
islative programme this 
autumn. Home Office ministe- 
rial sources said at the week- 
end that the “white list” of 
“safe countries” from which 
asylum applications will be 
offically presumed to be un- 
founded would include “sev- 
eral African, countries” as 
well as East European 
nations such as Poland and 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. Home 
Office minister Ann Widdi- 
combe is in Turkey this week 
for talks about asylum. 

But It is the disclosure of 
Britain’s refusal to accept 
hardly any asylum seekers 


Decisions on application in the UK from nationals of Nigeria 

S SSv'“f ' Jan Mar Feb Apr May Jun Jal Aag Sep Oct 

jfrT'' : Asytum 

applic^ons 650 495 560 365 610 525 470 440 415 550 

;>■' Decisions 195 188 188 155 185 225 246 225 241 200 

' Recognised as a 
refugee and granted 

asytum 000 0 0 0 01 0. a; 

Not recognised as a ! ' 

refugee out granted • . 

.rgqaa. » ° ° » . i i.-a| 

Total refused 195 180 180 155 1 85 225 245 22 &|SbwI 
Applications for asylum by Nigerian nationals bt the UK- 
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from Nigeria this year which 
last night shock pH h uman 
rights campaigners. 

Nick Hardwick, chief exec- 
utive of the Refugee Council, 
said: “What this proves is 
that regardless of what 
Michael Howard rays, there 
is an informal ‘white list 1 al- 
ready in operation. This is an 
example of a country in 
which it is quite clear human 
rights abuses are going on on 
a massive scale and yet when 
they seek asylum in the UK 
more than 99 per cent are 
refused. It is simply not credi- 


90 91 92 93 94 95 | 

l ble that less than one per cent 
of these people are genuine 


The Home Office figures 
show that more than 9,000 Ni- 
gerians have arrived in Brit- 
ain and elaimad asylum since 
the presidential elections 
were annulled in the middle 
of 1993. Since the beginning of 
1994, Nigerians have been the 
largest national group seek- 
ing protection in the UK 
Only about 50 asylum seek- 
ers a m o nth were arriving 
from Nigeria in the two years 
before the elections were can- 


celled. As the table shows, die 
number of arrivals is r unning 
at between 400 and 500 a 
month. 

Yet, as the figures show, al- 
though around 200 or so cases 
are decided each month, only 
one person has been given 
refugee status this year and a 
further three allowed to 
remain on compassionate 
“exceptional leave to remain" 
grounds. 

Since the elections were 
canoallad in 1993, only four 
Nigerians have been given 
refugee status in Britaiu^and 
a fUrthar 15 allowed to stay on 
compassionate grounds. More 
than 3,500 have been refused 
asylum. 

“This does not mean there 
have been massive numbers 
of bogus applications." said 
Mr Hardwick. “Rather it 
means that the Home Office 
has made it impossible for 
these people to gain asylum 
here- These are applications 
from genuine refugees which 
are being turned down. What 
, the refusal rate shows Is not 
an increase In bogus applica- 
tions but in bogus rejections." 

Mr Hardwick warned that 
thousands cf Nigerians wait- 
ing for a decision on their 
asylum applications would 
lose any entitlement to social 
security benefits in the new 
year under proposed new leg- 
islation. 

He appealed to the Home 
Secretary to use his discre- 
tionary powers to declare Ni- 
geria a “c o u n try in upheaval" 
so that Nigerians would be 
able to claim benefits. 


Envoys recalled in tit-for-tat 


Chris McOraal fin Lagos and 
and Ian Blade in Auddand 

N IGERIA’S military gov- 
ernment yesterday 
recalled its ambassa- 
dors from Britain, all other 
European Union nations, the 
United States and South Af- 
rica. in retaliation for the 
mass withdrawal of envoys by 
those countries in protest at 
the hanging last week of Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight other 
Ogoni activists. 

The call by Idris Epaki, the 
minister of state for foreign 
affairs, came the day after the 


British and American envoys 
left the capital, Lagos. More 
than 20 other ambassadors 
are expected to withdraw 
from Nigeria, with the last of 
the European envoys sched- 
uled to leave today. 

Mr Kpaki said sanctions 
were part of a campaign 
against his country by west- 
ern nations and had nothing 
to do either with the execu- 
tion of Mr Saro-Wiwa or the 
annulment of the June 1993 
election. 

This view makes it unclear 
whether Nigeria will co-oper- , 
ate with an eight-strong com- j 
mittee of Commonwealth fbr- 
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elgn ministers — including 
Britain's Malcolm Rifldnd — 
who hope to travel to Abuja to 
meet General Sani Abactaa. 
No arrangements have yet 
been made fbr the mission, 
which follows a decision by i 
tfn* Commonwealth haadu of 
government summit that 
ended yesterday in New Zea- 
land, to maintain pressure on 
non-democratlc members 
after the organisation's un- 
precedented suspension of Ni- 
geria at the weekend. 

As well as Britain, the 
watchdog committee com- 
prises tha foreign ministers of 
New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ghana, Zimbabwe, Canada, 
Malaysia, Jamaica — a care- 
ful and politically correct bal- 
ance between old and new 
Commonwealth members. 


Nigeria has been given a 
two-year deadline to reform 
car face expulsion from the 53- 
member organisation. But the 
committee will also be watch- 
ing The Gambia — the only 
member to oppose Nigeria's 
suspension — and Sierra Le- 
one, both military ruled. 

Tom Btimi, Nigeria’s for- 
eign minister, a cm gad Com- 
monwealth members interfer- 
ing in his country’s internal 
affhirs. 

The new committee could 
not judge Nigeria, he said, un- 
less it was made up of 
countries “where there are no 
political prisoners, where . . . 
opposition leaders are not in 
jafl, where freedom of the 
press is unfettered and where 
basic human rights are 
respected.” 


Company’s petrol stations 
picketed by protesters 
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John Vidal 

N ine Shell petrol stations 
have been targeted in 
demonstrations by environ- 
mental activists. 

The protests are aimed at 
making Shell pull out cf Nige- 
ria following the execution of 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other Ogoni activists last 
Friday. 

Yesterday 50 people in York 
temporarily dosed file Hull 
Road service station. This fel- 
lows demonstrations in 
Oxford, Brighton and 
elsewhere. 

Greenpeace International 
said: “We are considering a 
24-hour worldwide boycott” 
Charles Secrett director of 


P riwirte of the Ear th said: *Tn- 

dividuals can make their feel- 
ings known through con- 
sumer protest It may be the 
only way to get companies 
like Shell to take their respon- 
sibilities seriously.” 

Bodysbop, which is helping 
the Ogoni community In Lon- 
don and is leading the cam - 1 
1 paign for sanctions on Shell, j 
declared commercial war on 
the oil company. 

"We will be starting a pub- 
lic campaign to target pen - ■ 
atom funds that include Shell 
in their portfolios,” said chief 
executive Anita Roddick. 

She would instruct Body- 
shop employees not to use 
Shan products on business 
and the firm would encourage 
suppliers to boycott Shefl. 
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Where there’s muck ... Leaking crude m a Shell oil field in NigeriapHorooRAm sara lbgj+lewb shame. Channel 4 , 9 . 30 pm. 
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Auditors’ report reveals fraud on new cross-frontier fund and negligence in collecting import duties 

Britain ‘misused EU funds’ 


Patrick Win tour m London 
and Stephen Bates 
hi Brussels 



RITAIN is to be 
singled out for crit- 
icism in today's 
[annual European 

Court or Auditors 

report, including for the 
wholesale misuse of Euro- 
pean Union cross -frontier 
funds, inability to recover im- 
port duties worth £670,000 on 
tuna from Thailand and fail- 
ure to disburse more than 
£150 million in EU funds for 
vocational training and job 
creation schemes. 

The Commission's Inter- 
Regional fund is supposed to 
increase cooperation and de- 
velopment between neigh- 


bouring EU regions. The 
report is understood to high- 
light fraud by companies 
based in Northern Ireland 
and in depressed seaside 
towns in the south of England 
(justifying their transfrontier 
status because they face 
France) and Wales which 
have sought funds from the 
new fund. 

But the auditors found that 
out of the 270 British projects 
listed on the operational pro- 
gramme, only 39 were of a 
genuine transfrontier nature. 

Today's report will also 
highlight that Britain ac- 
counts for between 13 per cent 
and 14 per cent of all irregu- 
larities notified by the EU's 12 
member states in 1992 and 
1993. Britain was responsible 
for 131 of the 1.028 cases of 


fraud and irregularity in 1992. 
Britain was responsible for 

180 of the 1,297 cases in 1993. 

The figures are likely to be 
used by the Commission as 
counter- propaganda to the 
likely Conservative attack 
today on the EU for failure to 
tackle fraud. The Commission 
has taken an increasingly ag- 
gressive line against the Gov- 
ernment's criticisms of the 
EU’s inability to track down 
fraud. 

David Heatchcoat-Amory. 
the Paymaster General, called 
last weekend for the EU to 
take a tougher line on fraud 
by withdrawing funds if mem- 
ber states fail to spend EU 
funds properly. 

He called for “a disallow- 
ance system” to be applied to 
all EU finances, claiming “it 


will send a clear message that 
if money is being stolen or not 
properly accounted for, there 
should be a direct financial 
penalty against those 
responsible". 

But alter an EU investiga- 
tion, today's report finds that 
tinned tuna labelled as com- 
ing from Thailand and there- 
fore subject to lower rates of 
duties, had come from outside 
Thailand and was therefore 
subject to a higher rate of 
duty. 

The European. Court of 
Auditors states Britain was 
so slow in recovering the 
duties that the £670,000 in- 
come was permanently lost to 
EU taxpayers. 

Similarly, import duties 
worth £1 million on tuna from 
the Seychelles had been lost 


due to the Government's 
reluctance to collect the duty. 

The court also found that 
out of the 225 million Ecus 
from the European Social 
Fund paid by the Commission 
to Britain on September 5 last 
year, only 44.7 million had 
been passed on three months 
later. 

The Commission, expecting 
an torrent of criticism from 
the Government and Tory 
backbenchers today, is also 
likely to point out that Brit- 
ain, nniikw many other mem- 
ber states, does not make 
fraud against the EU budget a 
criminal offence. 

The Commission Is likely to 
put forward ideas for fighting 
fraud in the EU at today’s 
meeting of European Com- 
mission finance ministers. 


Overall, the report is ex- 
pected to show a levelling off 
in the amount of waste from 
previous years. But there will 
be several cases of corruption 
washing right up to the doors 
of senior commissioners. 

Frauds in the EU’s market 
in subsidies for fruit and veg- 
etable production are also 
hi ghligh ted. 

They include Spanish toma- 
toes which received subsidies 
to be destroyed as surplus to 
requirements, although they 
were already too rotten to be 
sold. 

The evasion of customs 
duties is the chief source of 
fraud, with the number of 
cases rising from 33 to 551 in 
the past six years. Fraud may 
be costing as much as 
£400 million. 



G overnment plans to 
raise new taxes to save 
the social security system 
from collapse were challenged 
by Edouard Balladur, the 
Gaullist farmer prime minis- 
ter, yesterday as a three-day 
parliamentary debate began 
on welfare reforms. 

A public clash between Mr 
Balladur and Alain Juppe, his 
Gaullist successor, added to 
uncertainty over new moves 
to unify French and German 
economic policies during a 
meeting last night between 
the countries' foreign minis- 
ters, Herve de Charette and 
Klaus Kinkel. 

The parliamentary debate 


takes place against the back- 
ground of today's national 
protest. by trade unions who 
fear for the future of the 50- 
year-old welfare system. But 
Mr Juppe will not reveal the 
extent of his reforms until 
tomorrow because of a last- 
minute rethink by Jacques 
Barrot, the social security 
minister. 

Mr Jupp€ went to parlia- 
ment to appeal for an end to 
conservative party divisions 
before a confidence vote later 
this week. But a critical 
article by Mr Balladur in Le 
Monde could accelerate pub- 
lic disillusion with Mr Jupp6 
whose government reshuffle 
last week was poorly received 
by the media and many right- 
wing MPs. 

Although Mr Balladur’s 
closest adviser, the former 
budget minister Nicolas Sar- 
kozy, said a powerful Balla- 
dur lobby in parliament 
would not try to bring the 
government down, they ap- 
peared ready to oppose the 
key measure in the planned 
reforms — a special tax to pay 
off accumulated losses of 
about £30 billion, including a 
record £8 billion this year. 


Swan . . . Harald Niess, a so-called “swan’s father”, escorts 60 swans in two small boats across Hamburg's Alster Lake to their winter 
acco mmodation yesterday. He will retire this year, after which his son will take the Job over from him PHOTOGRAPH: MICHAEL PROBST 
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INFORMATION EXPOSES HUGE INTERNATIONAL RWG 

Marquis may 
name names in 
Nissan heist 
investigation 


The Marquis De Brieve, 
one of Europe's foremast 
art collectors, has been 
brought in for questioning 
over the multimillion 
pound off shore Almera 

heist, in which 5*594 new 
Nissans went missing. 

The Marquis is also 
being interrogated about 
his Involvement In the 
spate of Almera disappear- 
ances that have taken 
place throughout Britain 
over the last two weeks. A 
spokesman for Scotland 
Yard told reporters that 
the Marquis was being 
‘much more co-operative’ 
than Lord Wordingham 
who police arrested two 
days ago. 

The Marquis is thought 
to have revealed the 
presence of a huge inter- 
national ring of Almera 
abductors recruited by 


the notorious Mr. Big, the 
mastermind behind the 
operation. Police released 
an artist’s impression of 
Mr. Big last week and are 
certain that the Marquis 
knows of his whereabouts 
and true identiry. 

Meanwhile police are 
advising all new owners to 
remain vigilant. ‘Although 
Nissan’s highly acclaimed 
Anti Theft System makes 
the Almera almost impos- 
sible to steal, there have 
been several cases where 
the abductors posed as 
parking officials and simply 
towed the cars away.’ 

Nissan UK have assured 
potential purchasers that 
new Almeras are available 
from a secret location 
under high security guard. 
Any member of the public 
wishing for more informa- 
tion should call 0345 66 99 66. 



The Marquis: Mr. Big’s 


Luck eludes Azeri dead zone 


First pollution, then war, then a slump. 
Andrew Harding visits the ill-starred 
town of Sumgait beside the Caspian Sea 


OTHING has ever gone 
right for Sumgait noth- 
ing at alL Ecological di- 
saster, economic collapse, 
riots, refugees, social upheav- 
als, rotten weather. This 
squat little town, stuck in the 
middle of a grey, oil-smudged 
desert has seen it alL 
Half an hour's drive north 
of Azerbaijan's capital, Baku, 
across what passes for coun- 
tryside on this barren stretch 
of the Caspian Sea’s coastline, 
Sumgait must be one of the 
un luckiest towns in the for- 
mer Soviet Union. • 

“First we were called a 
‘dead zone’, now things are 
worse.” growled Khalida Gu- 
liyeva, foe fearsome, gold- 
toothed head doctor at Sum- 
gait's main children's 
hospital. 

“Dead zone” was foe name 
given to the town in the late 
1980s by horrified enviromen- 
tal groups who discovered 
that the Soviet authorities 
had casually built one of foe 
world's biggest petrochemical 
complexes a few hundred 
yards upwind of the town. 

Every year. 33 factories 
spat out around 120.000 


tonnes of highly toxic sub- 
stances into the air; nasty car- 
cinogens such as DDT and 
caustic soda. The authorities 
tried to make up for it with 
high salaries and extra 
rations of fresh milk. 

But many children were 
born with severe malforma- 
tions while 62 per cent suf- 
fered some form of chest or 
breathing problems. Twenty- 
seven out of every 1,001 died 
before their first birthday and 
were buried in a field of tiny 
unmarked graves In a drab 
comer of the local cemetery. 

“Breathe ini” ordered Dr 
Guliyeva. “See, the air is 
clearer now that the chim- 
neys have stopped.” 

And indeed it is. During the 
past few years almost all of 
Sumgait's factories have 
ground to a halt TO the north- 
east the Caucasus mountains 
are no longer obscured by 

smog. 

Unfortunately, though, 
Sumgait's luck has not im- 
proved in other respects. Eco- 
nomic, not ecological pres- 
sures were responsible for foe 
shutdown, and today an envi- 
ronmental crisis has simply 



been exchanged for a social 
one. 

Azerbaijan's economic col- 
lapse has been as spectacular 
as anywhere in the fhrmer 
Soviet Union, a collapse made 
for worse by the country’s 
protracted and financially 
crippling war with Armenia 
over the disputed enclave of 
Nagorno-Karabakh. 

That war left its first ugty 
scars on Sumgait seven years 
ago when ethnic tensions ex- 
ploded in a riot which left sev- 
eral hundred local Armenians 
dead. Since then, the Arme- 
nians have had their revenge, 
capturing up to 20 per cent of 
Azerbaijan’s territory and 
forcing a million people to 
flee their homes. 


So for, 70,000 refugees have 
arrived fn Sumgait. Some 
stay with relatives, but many 
live in squalor, crowded into 
makeshift homes in base- 
ments, garages and building 
sites. 

Sumgait, with Us giant 
empty factories and its eco- 
logical legacy. Is low on the 
list of priorities for foreign 
companies looking for busi- 
ness in Azerbaijan. Most 
come to the country with only 
one interest — oil. Some 66 
billion tonnes cf the stuff is 
believed, to be sitting under 
the Caspian Sea, waiting to be 
tapped. 

An oil boom of sorts is al- 
ready gripping the Azerbai- 
jani capital, Baku, where 
dozens of new shops and res- 
taurants are opening up to ca- 
ter for Western businessmen. 
Last Friday, amid a swirl of 
publicity. Azerbaijan's presi- 
dent Heydar Aliyev signed a 
multi mllHon dollar contract 
with a Russian, American 
and Italian consortium to de- 
velop a new oilfield 60 miles 
offshore. 

But oil wells are not drilled 
overnight It will take five 
years or more before the 
Azerbaijani government 
starts to profit from its 
resources and years more be- 
fore the benefits begin to 
make a lasting impact on 
places such as Sumgait 


World news in brief 


UN tribunal 
Bosnian Croats 

of were carried outon^sucli a 

wide scale and widespread basis. a^mpJement^lnsuch a 
systematic fashion that they have effectively destroyed or 
removed almost foe entire Muslim civilian population m the 
Lasva Valley” In central Bosnia between May 1992 and ftia> 

Democrat jcUnion in 

Croat-held Bosnia and Tihofil Blaskic, chief of staff of the 
Bosnia-based Croatian Defence Council (HVO). were among 

those charged with crimes against humanity and war crimes. 

UN spokesman Alexander Ivanko said, “As long as Minister 
Kordic and General Blaskic are the established leaders of foe 
Croatian minority in Bosnia, we will continue dealing with 

tl Mean\^le^^ial close to the Balkan peace talks in 
Dayton, Ohio said yesterday a Bosnian government military 
commander in an eastern Muslim enclave is expected to be 
indicted for war crimes. The source sa id Naser Or ic, command- 
er of the Srebrenica enclave, could be indicted "within a day or 
two”. — AP, The Hague-, Reuter. Dayton. 


Greece seeks reparations 

THE Greek government yesterday threw its weight behind a 
growing campaign for war reparations from Germany. The for- 
eign minister. Carolos Papoulias, said he had served Bonn with 
written notice demanding that it reimburse Greece with up to 
£13 billion forflinds looted by Nazi forces during the second world 

is the first time that Greece is formally forwarding such a 
notice to Bonn," Mr Papoulias said. "This issue is not over," 

Tbe government said the compensation would cover the money 
and gold that was forcibly extracted from the central Bank of 
Greece by the German army. . 

Greece has argued that unlike other occupied countries. It 
never received adequate war damages from Bonn. 

The move comes four months after thousands of Greeks began 
filing private lawsuits in local courts in a bid to make Germany 
pay up for the loss of family and property suffered during the Nazi 
occupation. 

The campaign was organised by local government officials 
citing internat ional law. But Bonn has refused to meet the de- 
mands. saying Greece receives enough aid from its offers in 
European Union handouts. — Helena Smith, Athens. 


Power cut as vote counted 

A POWER failure darkened Guatemala City and most of tbe 
country eariy yesterday as Alvaro Aral, a rightwing business- 
man, claimed victory in the third presidential election since 30 
years of military rule ended in 1985. 

An election official appeared on television to say a rural power 
plant had had a "failure". But the 12.15am blackout came 15 
minutes after the end ofaceasefire called by Guatemala's guerril- 
las to ensure a peaceful election. Radio Sonora said it received an 
anonymous phene call minutes after the blackout began, and 
quoted foe caller as saying “foe truce is over”. 

In his televised press conference, Mario Guerra, president of 
the supreme electoral trib unal, said election returns being 
counted by computer were saved by a backup power system and 
were not affected. 

Incomplete figures from Sunday’s vote showed a turnout of 
about 40 per cent, disappointing officials who had campaigned 
hard for a larger show of support for this Central American 
country's 10-year experiment in democratic elections. Unless Mr 
Arzu gains an absolute majority, which seems unlikely, he will 
face a January 7 runoff against his nearest rival, probably Alfonso 
Portillo, another rightwinger. — AP. Guatemala City. 


Female Tamil leader killed 

SRI Lanka ’sTamh Tiger guerrillas said yesterday their most 
senior fe male lea d er. Lieutenant Colonel Akila. had died in action 
against government troops while defending their Jaflha 
stronghold. 

The Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) said in a state- 
ment that Akila, from Manipai on the northern Jaffha peninsula, 
was a veteran of several battles in their 12-year war for an 
mdspeodent homeland for minority Tamils. 

Government troops have advanced to the gates of Jaffna town, 
despite stiffTHger res istan ce, after a month-long push. 

Akila, along with LTTE chief Velupillai Prabhakaran, was 
among those accused of murdering former Indian prime minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, who was blown im by a suspected female Tamil 
rebel suicide bomber in May 1991. — Reuter, Colombo. 


Yeltsin puts poll in doubt 

PRESIDENT Boris Yeltsin entered the fierce debate yesterday 
about whether to postpone Russia’s parliamentary elections in 
December, with statements which left a question mark over 
whether they would take place. 

Sergei Filatov, his chief of staff quoted Mr Yeltsin as express- 
ing his "unbending resolve" to hold foe elections on time. But 
Georg! Saratov, another presidential adviser, quoted Mr Yeltsin 
as saying; “It would be a tragedy if there was a question of 
banrdng the results cf the elections to the State Duma. ” 

This can only be done by the Constitutional Court which, 
although largely staffed with presidential appointees, is supposed 
to act independently. So although Mr Yeltsin appeared to guaran- 
tee free elections, he also raised the possibility of cancelling them. 

Two legal challenges have been put before the Constitutional 
Court, one over a requirement in the election law which stipulates 
that a party must haveS per cent of the national turnout of voters 
before it can gain seats though the party list system. 

With the communists and agrarians ahead in ftw polls, some 
fear that Mr Yeltsin could use the challenge as an excuse to 
postpone the December 17 poll. — David Hearst, Moscow. 


Nato without the Dane 

DENMARK’S former foreign minister Ufle Ellemann-Jensen met 
the French foreign minister, Hervg de Charette, yesterday but 
officials made dear Paris firmly opposed his bidfor foe post of 
Nato secretary-general. 

Just hours before the meeting at the Quai d’Orsay, a foreign 
ministry spo k es man said France had never considered the Dane a 
contender for the job and that it must go to a French-speaker. "We 
have never spoken about Mr Eflemann-Jensen’s candidacy ” the 
spokesman told reporters. 

The two men talked for 35 minutes before a sombre-looking Mr 
EDemannJensen was whisked away by car. — Reuter. Paris. 


Stowaway murder trial 

■^Ukrainian sailors went on trial in the northern French nort 

crtvnf p/vum «--* - 7 killed and dumped 

on their mer chan t 


ship three years ago. 

Stour lumbers of foe MC Ruby's 23-man crew are accused of 

murder and attempted m urder. a fifth is charged 
alleged crimes. — Reuter, Rouen. 


Elections marred by claims of widespread fraud 


A CLOUD of suspicion and 
controversy has envel- 
oped Azerbaijan's first 
post-Soviet parliamentary 
elections. 

Opposition parties are 
cl aiming mass fraud during 
the weekend ballot, a claim 
supported by observers 
from the Council of Europe. 
“The elections were held 
peacefully, but with a cer- 
tain number of irregular- 
ities and clear cases of 


fraud,” the Council's Jac- 
ques Baumel said. Mark Al- 
mond, a monitor with the 
British Helsinki Human 
Rights Group, used harsher 


_ jese elections were not 
legitimate and represent a 
step back from democracy 
in Azerbaijan,” he said. 

Azerbaijan's 78-year-old 
president, Heydar Aliyev, 
has defended the election 
process as “democratic”. 


Bat with no results yet 
released, international 
monitors have even ques- 
tioned the official 80 per 
cent tnrn-oot figure, de- 
scribing it as “unrealistic'’. 

As well as choosing a 
new, 125-seat parliament, 
voters were also asked to 
approve a new constitution 
giving President Aliyev, 
who ruled during Commu- 
nist times, sweeping 
powers. 


In tomorrow’s Guardian 


The Guardian and Its European 
partner papers launch an exclusive 
_ reader poll into attitudes to the 
proposed single European currency. 

What should it be called? When — rf ever 
— should It be introduced? And what 
happens to the pound in your pocket? 




Inside Europe on Wednesday 
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Saudi bomb 
targets US 
military role 


Marlin Walker in 

Washington and 

David Pallister on 

the motives for the 
Riyadh attack 

T HE bomb attack on 
the National Guard 
building in the centre 
of Riyadh strikes a 
blow at the heart of the secu- 
rity surrounding the ruling 
al-S&ud family and at the 
American military and civil- 
ian advisers whose presence 
symbolises the depth of US 
support for its key ally in the 
Gull 

The first serious attack on 
US military support facilities 
in Saudi Arabia, the bombing 
follows an ominous pattern, of 
direct action against US inter- 
ests in the Middle East which 
began with street assassina- 
tions and bombs on US ser- 
vice personnel in Iran in 1975. 

Attacks by isiamir? mili- 
tants on American interests 
have since been a recurrent 
feature of Middle Eastern 
politics, from the seizure of 
the US embassy in Tehran in 
1980 to the two truck bombs 
in. Lebanon in 1983. the 
second of which killed over 
200 US Marines. 

The latest attack seems de- 
signed to highlight America's 
role in supporting the Saudi 
giivg m m*»nt and its military. 
Despite Saudi contracts with 
US corporations worth over 
$60 billion (£38 billion) to 
build its network of military 
bases and airfields and to 
train and equip its armed 
forces, the Saudi government 
insists that it does not offi- 
cially allow US troops to be 
based in the country. 

Much of the American oper- 
ation is thus run through ci- 
vilian corporations with dose 
links to die Pentagon and gov- 
ernment, some of whom ap- 
pear to have been among the 
targets of yesterday's bomb. 
The six dead were five Ameri- 
cans and a Filipino. Over 60 
people were reported injured. 

The wounded included 
members of the 1,000-plus 
team of advisers from the 
BDM group of companies, a 
Virginia-based corporation 
with over $5 billion worth of 


training and technical con- 
tracts with the Saudi armed 
forces and National Guard. 

Chaired by the former US 
defence secretary Frank Car- 
lucci. the company's directors 
and consultants include the 
former secretary of state 
James Baker. Its chief execu- 
tive. Philip Odeen, worked for 
Henry Kissinger on the White 
House national security coun- 
cil in the early 1970s and ran 
the Pentagon's Future Years 
Defence Plan study for the 
Bush administration. 

One of BDM's subsidiaries, 
the Vinnell Corporation, 
which runs logistics, training 
and maintenance contracts 
with the Saudi armed forces, 
is also helping to train the 
Croatian and Bosnian mili- 
tary in “democrat! satlon”. 
Vinnell shares offices with 
the National Guard, site of 
yesterday’s explosion. 

The t rainin g and organisa- 
tion of the Guard has been 
largely run by Vinnel since 
the early 1960s. 

It set up mechanised bri- 
gades and two years ago was 
awarded a further five-year 
support contract worth 
$819 million. At that time the 
Guard had 214 US govern- 
ment personnel and 1,500 con- 
tract staff working for it 

The building where the 
bomb exploded was thus a tar- 
get for opponents of both foe 
US presence and of the Saudi 
National Guard. Hie 75,000- 
strong Guard is specifically 
designed to defend the royal 
family from social unrest and 
military coups from the regu- 
lar forces. 

Critically, the Guard’s 
bases are now in the centres 
of urban population, imiiTm 
the army which is stationed 
away from the cities. The dis- 
position of the two forces also 
reflects tensions within the 
royal family. 

Among its main operations 
have been the storming of 
Grand Mosque in Mecca in 
1979 after it was taken over by 
religious fanatics, the suppres- 
sion of foe Shi’ite rebellion in 
the eastern province that fol- 
lowed. and the containment of 
the Iranian-sponsored riots in 
Mecca in 1987. During foe Gulf 
war foe Guard was deployed 
In the east and at the battle cf 

Khafj L 
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WORL D NEWS 7 

Andrew Higgins 
reports on how 
archaeological 
discoveries are 
being used to 
dispute Lord 
Palmerston’s 
assertion that 
the British 
colony was 
founded on ‘a 
barren island 
with hardly a 
house upon it’ 


History's junk Two 

engravings from circa 1840 
show either a rudimentary 
settlement or an important 
salt and pearl centre on a 
main trade route 


China starts rewriting history of Hong Kong 


A S CHINA'S shadow 
looms larger by the 
day, eclipsing em- 
blems great and 
small of British rule, plans 
are afoot in Hong Kong to 
dig up what is perhaps the 
most stubborn of colonial 
conceits. 

A two-year archaeologi- 
cal survey of more than 150 
ancient sites aims to uproot 
once and for all a myth con- 
ceived by Lord Palmerston 
in 1841 when he pro- 
nounced Britain’s new pos- 
session “a barren island 
with hardly a house upon 
it”. 

The view of Hong Kong as 
desolate wasteland when 
the Union flag first went up 
has coloured the colony 
ever since, fixing the 
arrival of British gunships 
as history's starting point 
in school textbooks, gov- 
ernment reports and tour- 
ist guides. 

But with Britain about to 
pull out, Hong Kong needs 
a new version of history. 
The countdown to the de- 
parture of Its 28th and last 
colonial governor, Chris 
Patten, at midnight on 
Jnne 30, 1997 has triggered 


a rush to review the past — 
and heated debate over the 
rewriting of history to fit 
Hong Kong's f ut ur e role as 
part of China. 

“It is the same in every 
colony. They want people to 
forget their history, to for- 
get themselves,” said An 
Ka-fat, a mainland-trained 
archaeologist involved in 
planning the new survey. 
“The British pretend they 
created Hong Kong’s pros- 
perity from scratch- They 
say it is all their own 
work;*’ He cites Hong 
Kong's pre-colonial role as 
an important salt producer 
for southern China, a cen- 
tre for pearls and the terri- 
tory’s position along what 
was an important trade 
route long before Europe- 
ans arrived. 

But William Meacham, 
chairman of the Hong Kong 
Archaeological Society, de- 
rides accusations of a colo- 
nial cover-up. “I don’t 
think we have missed any 
lost city. It is nonsense to 
talk about some sort of 
prosper i ty. It all depends 
on your perspective. If you 
get down low and look up 
even a dwarf can look talL ( 



But there is no point trying 
to embroider the past" 

Archaeologists have been 
digging in Hong Kong since 
the 1930s, uncovering neo- 
lithic settlements, a Han 
dynasty grave and much 
other evidence of a history 
stretching hack 6,000 years 
before Lord Palmerston's 
declaration. 

Hong Kong’s return to 
China under the ambiguous 
formula of “one country, 
two systems”, however, has 
given a new resonance and 
urgency to what was previ- 
ously seen as an exotic 
hobby. Hie Hong Kong gov- 
ernment’s Antiquities and 


Monuments Office wants 
nearly £500,000 for a com- 
prehensive review of ar- 
chaeological sites. It hopes 
to finish the task soon after 
the 1997 handover. 

“In 1841 Hong Kong may 
have seemed no more than 
a fishing village. That 
would have been the im- 
pression left on foreigners 
who came to Hong Kong 
then,” said Chin Siu-tsan. 
chief curator at the Antiq- 
uities Office. “But archaeo- 
logical work shows HK has 
a much longer, much richer 
history than that.” 

Arguments over long 
buried pots and bones are 


part of a wider struggle 
over Hong Kong’s identity. 
In the 1950s the colony’s 
education department 
purged teachers suspected 
of pro-China sympathies 
and revised textbooks to 
delete what was seen as the 
subversive theme of Chi- 
nese nationalism. 

The whole process has 
now been thrown into 
reverse. A delegation of 
Hong Kong educationalists 
who visited Beijing this 
week was told that text- 
books on history and geog- 
raphy would have to be 
revised after 1997 to con- 
form with the territory’s 
status as a Special Adminis- 
trative Region of China. 

In need of urgent revi- 
sion, said Wang Fengchao. 
a senior official at the Hong 
Kong and Macao Affairs 
Office, are subjects such as 
the Opium War. which 
some Hong Kong school 
texts still refer to coyly as 
the First Anglo-Chinese 
War. 

The colony’s Curriculum 
Development Institute has 
begun revising history text- 
books and syllabuses to 
place more emphasis on 


Bong Kong's past within 
China and. say critics, to 
delete detailed discussion 
of the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square student movement 
and other sensitive topics. 
But most secondary school 
students spend tar more 
time studying European his- 
tory’ than Chinese and often 
know more about colonial 
sagas such as the Indian 
Mutiny than the 1949 revo- 
lution or the Tang dynasty. 

“China regards history as 
a hugely important politi- 
cal subject.” said Jonathan 
Grant, who teaches Chinese 
history at Hong Kong Uni- 
versity. “They take it far 
more seriously than we do.” 

Reviving the past, how- 
ever, could confound 
rather than comfort Hong 
Kong’s new masters in Beij- 
ing. Many of the richest ar- 
chaeological finds in the 
territory date from the neo- 
lithic period — long before 
China’s emperors extended 
their authority to what is 
now Hong Kong. Around 
400 BC, just as the first Chi- 
nese settlers began to ar- 
rive from the north, what 
had been a flourishing cul- 
ture mysteriously died out. 
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Blair does the business 

New Labour and industry: it’s love (well almost) 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC reception which 
businessmen gave Tony Blair at the 
CBFs conference yesterday may prove 
to be a turning point in Labour’s vola- 
tile relationship with industry. Busi- 
nessmen have been slowly accommo- 
dating themselves to the likelihood of a 
Labour government. Now they are be- 
ginning to warm to Mr Blair’s mood 
music. This was a well crafted speech, 
playing to the audience’s erogenous 
zones: low inflation: long-term invest- 
ment a sound monetary amd fiscal 
framework: improved transport infra- 
structure planned by industry and gov- 
ernment a businesslike approach to 
Europe. And, above all, improved edu- 
cation which, he promised would be the 
real “passion” of his government And 
not Just because it was good in itself; 
but because only in this way coruld a 
stream of better trained people be avail- 
able for industry. Where he was cham- 
pioning socialist ideals like a society 
where “there is not gross inequality 
nor the absence of opportunity for a 
significant number of citizens" he 
dressed the argument in industrial 
terms: that such social cohesion was 
the indisputable part of an efficient 
economy. He even managed to make 
Labour’s ambiguity over monetary 
union sound positive. We must keep 
our options open, he said, because al- 
though currency stability had obvious 
advantages, it can only be achieved at 
an affordable price. Who in the hall, 
could disagree with that? 

Labour’s long and controversial jour- 
ney towards a mutually acceptable, 
relationship with industry is nearly at 
an end. The nationalisation of the 1940s 
and 1950s gave way to direct interven- 
tionism in the 1960s and 1970s which I 
has now been metamorphosed into a| 
more basic role: the government as j 
facilitator. Where Harold Wilson built i 
subsidised aluminium smelters, Tony ! 
Blair would establish the kind of low i 


inflation and fiscally sound economy 
which would persuade industry to lay 
down long-term investment without 
subsidies. Where Old Labour unsuc- 
cessfully asked companies to sign plan- 
ning agreements, Blair would leave in- 
dustry alone, intervening only where 
the market wasn't working properly — 
like regional development and the en- 
couragement of small firms. And even 
then only in harness with business. 
Much of what he said could have come 
out of a CBI manifesto. Like: “Estab- 
lishing a sound and credible long term 
framework for fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy is probably the biggest thing gov- 
ernment can do to give business the 
confidence to invest”. On “Our enemies 
are low investment, lack of skills, poor 
infrastructure, and short-term and blin- 
kered horizons on the part of govern- 
ment as well as business”. 

Only three things are preventing in- 
dustry’s embrace of Blair from becom- 
ing a bear hug. Businessmen are still 
worried that penal taxation might be 
revived (though Blair promised yester- 
day it was gone for ever) and they still 
fret over the Social Chapter and the 
minimum wage. But the level of the 
wage will be freed in consultation with 
industry and most big companies are 
already applying the Social Chapter for 
their European subsidiaries. In any 
case Mr Blair seemed yesterday to be 
diluting his committment to it. 

Most CBI members will, of course, 
continue to vote Conservative, but their 
corporate loyalty is no longer the Div- 
ine Right of the Tories. By marrying 
the moral imperatives of socialism 
with undenominational economic effi- 
ciency, Mr Blair is pitching for an 
enduring industrial consensus. If he is 
successful the rewards for all could be 
considerable. But, as the Conserva- 
tives know to then: cost, it is much 
easier to run an economy from the 
opposition benches than in office. 


A bomb in the heart of Riyadh 

Saudi Arabia has a gap between economic and political change 


THE BOMB which exploded yesterday 
in Riyadh was mysterious in origin. 
But it is no secret that the Saudi royal 
regime has begun to lose its air of 
guaranteed permanence. The precise 
target of this incident still has to be 
clarified. First assumptions that it must 
have been be directed specifically 
against the US are not necessarily cor- 
rect Hitting the interests of Saudi Ara- 
bia's biggest chum in the West is as 
good a way as any of weakening the 
credibility of the royal family. Besides, 
those being trained by the US special- 
ists are the National Guard which pro- 
vides an elite defence core for the 
palace. If they are shown to be vulnera- 
ble, then many princes will have slept 
less securely last night 

Saudi stability has been an absolute 
requirement of Western, and particu- 
larly US, policy for decades: the coali- 
tion's decision to wage war against 
Saddam Hussein was only possible on 
this assumption. Whether the House of , 
Saud is becoming structurally unsound 
or is just crumbling at the edges is not 
yet dear but either way it worries 
immensely the strategic planners. In , 
retrospect it can be seen that the dose 
identity between Saudi and US inter- 
ests in the war gave a sharper focus to 
internal opposition. Educated Saudis 
complain bitterly that their country 
should not be regarded as an offshore 
military base and even the government 
has asked for the rescheduling of pay- 
ments for arms purchases. 

The Saudi regime has long since lost 


its fundamentalist character except in 
outward appearances — and in the 
barbaric punishments it continues to 
mete out The true fundamentalists 
have a ready-made target in the conflict 
between the regime’s hardline preten- 
sions and its lavish and corrupt life- 
style. Though living standards have 
improved for many Saudis, this has 
created an expanding middle class 
which chafes at the widening gap be- 
tween economic and political change. 
There are complaints at a worsening of 
public services while many college 
graduates are now unemployed. The 
princes and their families offend not 
only by conspicuous consumption but 
by monopolising the best social ameni- 
ties and exploiting lucrative govern- 
ment contracts. 

None of this comes anywhere near a 
revolutionary situation yet The opposi- 
tion elements — conservative sheiks, 
radical clergy and secular intellectuals 
— make a disparate collection. The 
royal regime still controls, in the last 
analysis, enormous resources with 
which to allay discontent. Some middle 
class critics may be partly appeased by 
the new consultative council and a 
recent cabinet reshuffle. The armed 
forces are well rewarded with expen- 
sive militar y toys and its elite sectors 
are under princely command. Yet Saudi 
Arabia remains a conspicuous example 
of the region's failure to modernise 
politically and even king s are not im- 
mortal Can the royal monolith survive 
for ever without toppling into the sand? 


An abdication of responsibility 

Edward Vill's flirtation with fascism makes for unpalatable reading 


KING Edward VIII, who became the 
Duke of Windsor after his abdication in 
1936, enjoyed both a long charmed life 
and an even longer charmed reputa- 
tion. Even during the second world 
war, his appearance on a cinema news- 
reel was more likely to provoke ap- 
plause than those of his broths: George 
VI or of Winston Churchill — and this 
at a time when the former king had 
long been banished to govern the dis- 
tant Bahamas. His sustained flirtation 
with the Nazis, both before and during 
the second world war, undoubtedly 
counted for less In the public mind than 
the fact that he had given up the throne 
for the woman he loved. As early as 
July 1933 it was privately reported that 
the then Prince of Wales “was quite 
pro-Hitler [and] said it was no business 
of ours to interfere in Germany's inter- 
nal affairs either re Jews or re anything 
else, and added that the Dictators were 
very popular these days and we might 


want one in England before long.” Yet 
these astonishing views never seemed 
to do the damage which might have 
been expected to his reputation, which 
he retained until his death in 1972 and 
which persists strongly to this day. 

This week it has been revealed that 
the Duke and Duchess were far more 
closely involved with the Nazis than 
has previously been widely understood. 
Even during tiie war, they were in close 
touch with Germany about the possibil- 
ity of a Nazi-backed attempt to regain 
the throne. Logically, such revelations 
might be expected to hurt the royal 
family, even at half a century’s remove, 
particularly because the former king’s 
successors (themselves vigorous sup- 
porters of German appeasement) have 
helped to conceal many of the treacher- 
ous truths about him. But monarchy in 
general, and the late king’s reputation 
in particular, have little to do with 
logic — the more's the pity. 



Letters to the Editor 


Class system fails our schools ££ 


A S SOMEONE who is 
currently training to 
became an Ofated in- 
spector, it seems to me that 
Chris Woodhead’s pronounce- 
ment (Cutting class sizes is 
"waste of public money.” No- 
vember 11) needs to be treated 
with caution. His judgment 
appears to be based solely on 
lesson observation forms, 
which form only one part of 
inspectors’ judgments, and 
take no account cf the extra 
demands on teachers of mark- 
ing 35 sets of work rather 
than 28. 

He states that small classes 
do benefit pupils with special 
educational needs, and those 
of lower attainment in 
secondary schools. The ma- 
jority of classes in secondary 
schools contain pupils in both 
categories. In the department 
I used to run, we setted the 
students according to ability. 
The only way we could have 
created a small (under 20) 
group, was to have all the 
other pupils in that year 
group in classes of 35. This 
would have included a num- 
ber of pupils of lower attain- 
ment, and would have meant 
cramped classrooms, as well 
as less individual attention 
for those who needed it When 
Ofated inspected that depart- 
ment they commented unfa- 
vourably on the large size of 
lower attainment groups. 

Dave Carter. 

8 North Road, 

Horsforth, Leeds LS18 5HG. 


(Size doesn’t mat- 
ter?, November 11), are forget- 
ting that teachers in second- 
ary schools teach, not 30-odd 
pupils, but at least 150, or ap- 
proximately five times what- 
ever the class group happens 
to be (often many more than 
this). 

This is usually done in 
about 25 contact hours per 
week. Each pupil must pro- 
duce some written work in 
that time. If the teacher then 
spends 10 minutes per riifid 
outside the classroom on 
r eading and evaluating this 
work, as well as giving ad- 
vice, annthw 25 hours will 
have to be found in the teach- 
er’s week. 

Given that the teacher has 
also to find time for adminis- 
tration and preparation, 
he/she will have to engage in 
an elaborate balancing act to 
give enough time to those 
most in need. Raising class 
sizes will erode that share 
still further. ; 

Mary Waldron. _ 
Crowbush Cottage, 

Chatham Green. 

T.ittig Waltham, 

Chelmsford CMS 3LF. 

■ELEMENTARY principles 
Eof research design should 
tell Chris Woodhead that his 
Inspection, dat a tells us noth- 
ing about the relationship be- 
tween education quality and 
class size. Quite apart from 
the fact that inspectors may 


have adjusted their perfor- 
mance measure to allow for 
rfjM size, heads may also 
routinely allocate larger 
classes to better, or more ex- 
perienced, staff. Before throw- 
ing out the comxnonsense 
view that class size matters, 
we would need to establish 
that for any given level of 
teacher ability, children do 
not learn better in smaller 
desses. If we find that they 
generally do, a case for invest- 
ment In teacher education 
would remain, as well as one 
for smaller classes. 

Irene BruegeL 
Reader in Urban Policy, 

South B ank U niversity, 
London SW82JZ. 

T HE Tennessee Project in 
the US, where 7,000 small 
classes were monitored over a 
12-year period lends weight to 
the argument that investment 
in small class® in primary 
schools Is cost-effective. They 
found there was less need for 
expensive remedial teaching 
later and the social costs of 
young adults with low self-es- 
teem and poor educational 
achievements were markedly 
lower. 

Mr Woodhead estimates 
that it would cost £180 million 
to set a maximum class size of 

30 for childr en under seven. 
Why can’t we spend that sum? 
Ann Hutchinson. 

58 Sandtaft Road, 

Charlton, 

London SE7 7LR. 


I S IT too much to hope teat 
someone will actually give 
some consideration to toe lo- 
gistics of fitting larger classes 
fntn exis ting n wim m nd at ion? 

As classes grow bigger, 
tea ching rooms do not Extra 
desks mean that children sit- 
ting in the front row at either 
side of the room must stuggle 
to read what is on the board 
or whatever visual aid is on 
display at a touch mare acute 
angle. Moving about the class- 
room without tripping over 
bags, coats, etc. becomes 
more difficult for teachers 
ami pupils alike. Remember 
that the did cloakrooms were 
converted into classrooms 
and offices long ago to cope 
with previous crises. 

A pupil carrying a bottle of 
acid car working at a bandsaw 
Is statistically mare likely to 
be bumped and put at risk 
when more children are 
working in the same area. 
Brian P Moss. 

93Mxll Crescen t ,. 

Kingsbury, - .. 

Tam worth. 

Staffs B782NW. 

S O class size doesn't mat- 
ter. Why then do govern- 
ment ministers continue to 
send their children to those 
private schools which guar- 
antee small classes? 

Dennis Ruston.. 

7 High Street, 

Hor hMng . 

Nr Sleaford, 

Lines NG34 OPE. 


Must try harder 

"THE Northern Ireland Seo- 
I retary. Sir Patrick May- 
hew, has said that the inter- 
ception of a van bomb bound 
for Northern Ireland vindi- 
cates the British govern- 
ment’s approach to the peace 
process (Irish police Intercept 
huge bomb. November 11). In 
reality, exactly the opposite is 
true. The more the Govern- 
ment continues to drag its 
feet over setting a date for all- 
party talks, the more likely it 
is that disillusioned members 
of the Provisional IRA win de- 
tect to anti-ceasefire break 
away Republican groups. 

Joe Murphy. 

Handsworth, 

Bir mingham B 21 9DF. 

I F Richard Norton-Taylor 
and Jill Jolliffe had done 
their homework properly 
(Kaiser Edward. G2. Novem- 
ber 13) they would have 
known that the Prime Minis- 
ter at the time of the Nazi oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland 
and the abdication of Edward 
VIE in 1936 was Stanley Bald- 
win and not Neville Chamber- 

lain, who did not assume the 
post until the fallowing year. 
Peter MucduL 
22 Malcolm Drive, 

Surbiton. Storey KT6 60S. 

I F Gordon Brown and David 
Blunkett really believe that 
“young people will want to ac- 
cept ... reasonable offers of 
work” (Party backed Brown 
job plan, November 11) why- 
do they feel the need to cut 
their benefit if they don’t Un- 
like the present government 
aren’t socialists supposed to 
believe in the people's basic 
inclination to contribtue to 
society rather than just tak- 
ing from it? 

James Edmonds. 
6PiermontRoad, 

London SE22 OLN- 

H UGH Colver writes 
(Reflections of a departed 
media manipulator. Novem- 
ber 10): “As for privatisation, 
everyone knows gas, water 
and electricity bills are down 
..." Our electricity bill has 
risen by 9 per cent, our gas 
bill has risen by 19 per cent 
and our water bill has risen 
by a massive 74 per cent Has 
Mr Colver fallen for his own 
propaganda? 

F Paul Taylor. 

7 Kings way, Frodsham, 

Cheshire. WA6 6RU. 
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Off the phone and on the job 


W E at Sheemess Jobclub 
have just been told by 
Personnel and Training Ser- 
vice, which has the contract 
from the Government, that 
our use of stamps is to be lim- 
ited to five stamps per person 
per day. This has been 
changed from the government 
guideline which says that we 
should aim to apply for 10 jobs 
a day. This will greatly reduce 
the chances of all members to 
gain employment. 

It has also been decided that 
any speculative letters which 
we send must be addressed to 
a specific person rather than 
using the pronouns sir and 
ma dam. This may seem like a 
sensible ruling, until you real- 
ise that with only two tele- 
phones between around 15 


people, it will be impractical. 
This will also have the effect 
of reducing fine number of ap- 
plications we can pursue. 

We feel that it is a cynical 
way of the company, whose 
primary aim should be to help 
us back into the workforce, to 
squeeze extra profit at the ex- 
pense of the jobless. 

This cannot be what the 
Government intended when 
the contracts were put to 
trader. It is, we feel another 
indication of the apathetic at- 
tempts to get the unemployed 
back into gainful employment 
and off expensive state 

Ihe members of 
Sheerness Jobclub. 

2a West Street 
Sheemess, KantMEl2 lSW. 


The business of fatherhood 


^PHERE ARE vital mes- 
I sages for UK business in 
the analysis of the European 
agreement between employ- 
ers and unions (Parental 
leave depends on charity of 
employers, November 8). 
Leading-edge organisations 
follow best practice rather 
than political dogma. If it 
makes sense to consult em- 
ployees across Europe, and 
to offer extended leave and 
flexible working patterns, 
then this is what competitive 
organisations will do in a 
fluid labour market 
Enhanced parental leave 
enables employees to bal- 
ance work and home respon- 
sibilities, reducing stress 
and improving performance. 
Top class managers, mean- 
while, are adapting their 
skills and practices to ac- 
commodate dynamic, di- 
verse teams where discontin- 
uous working arrangements 


are increasingly common. 
PohticianB may fall back on 
opt outs. Employers cannot 
afford to opt out of social and 
economic changes which 
competitors have begun to 
acknowledge. 

Jo Gardiner. 

Campaign Manager, 

The Industrial Society, 

48 Bryanston Square, 

London W1H7IN. 

I N their photo-opportunity 
to launch the annual con- 
ference of the leaders of Brit- 
ish industry (Finance, No- 
vember 13). the president 
and director-general of the 
CBI are shown steering a 
narrow boat while stead- 
fastly looking backwards. Is 
this meant to be a graphic 
comment on industry's 
problems? 

Ken Holmes. 

54 Falconers Field, ■ 
Harpenden. Herts AL5 SET. 


Child friendly 

I N SUGGESTING that the 
voices of children are not 
heard in family Breakdown, 
Thelma Fisher (Letters, No- 
vember 10) is at best naive 
and at worst offensively dis- 
missive of the work of the 
Family Court Welfare Ser- 
vice. She ignores the current 
legislation, the Children Act 
19®, which, in its very first 
section, requires that hi de- 
termining any question with 
respect to the upbringing of a 
c hild the court shall have 
regard In particular to the as- 
certainable wishes and feel- 
ings of the child concerned. 
This requirement appears at 
the head of the welfare check 
list which courts must 
consider. 

National Family Mediation 
may have its own agenda In 
promoting the proposed div- 
orce law reforms, but to 
this on .the promise that the 
voice of the child Is going un- 
heard is factually incorrect 

Anne Ccrwper. 

Senior family court officer. 
West Glamorgan Family 
Court Welfare, 
37TheKingwsay, 

Swansea SA1 5LF. 


A Country Diary 


I N ALL the discussion of the 
execution of human rights 
leaders In Nigeria, there has 
been no mention of the influ- 
ence of the Home Office's 
refusal of political asylum ap- 
plications from that country 
since June 1993. The argument 
about the white list is beside 
the point; in practice, Nige- 
rian applications for asylum 
are already regarded as bogus 
by the Home Office and by the 
vast majority of special adju- 
dicators who preside over the 
“independent” appeals to 
which refused asylum appli- 
cants have recourse. 

I am only aware of two Nige- 
rian asylum appeals which 
have succeeded; one appeal I 
conducted myself was dis- 
missed although the adjudica- 
tor accepted that my client 
had been detained for five 
months without charge or 
trial for having taken part in a 
peaceful demonstration 
fallowing the annulment of 
the elections, and tortured 
throughout that period'. 
Margaret Finch. 

Immigration Solicitor 
Tyndall woods (Solicitors), 
Hurst Street, 

Birmingham B5 4BD. 

THE quasi-judicial murder 
I of Ken Saro-Wiwa and his 
eight colleagues was an out- 
rage and an abomination but 
it is disquieting that so much 
of the right- thinking British 
press portrays it as having 
discredited the kind of quiet, 
behind-the-scenes diplomacy 
advocated and practised by 
(for example) President Man- 
dela. the Secretary-General of 
the Commonwealth, the Brit- 
ish government and no doubt 
many others. 

Obviously, quiet diplomacy 
failed. But there can be no 
logical inference from thi* 
that noisy, threatening, on- 
stage diplomacy would have 
succeeded. A military regime 
lacking both legitimacy and 
popularity dares not seem to 
its own people to be weak: 
and to have reprieved the 
nine men in the face of public 
threats from western govern- 
ments and the Common- 
wealth could only have 
looked like weakness, 

The overwhelming proba- 
bility. surely, is that neither 
quiet nor noisy diplomacy 
would have succeeded: and 
that, of the two, the quiet ap- 
proach offered the better 
hope. In many cases, includ- 
ing this, the only advantage of 
public threats and pressures 
is that the public approach 
makes us all feel better, and 
absolves governments of the 
suspicion that they are not 
really trying. 

Brian Barder. 

(British High Commissioner 
to Nigeria, 1988-91) 

Address supplied. 


WTTH the low, autumn sun- 
shine casting long shadows, 
and the colours of a New 
England fall In the trees, the 
picturesque strikes you 
round every comer. Black 
8nfl white Friesian cows 
group themselves under cop- 
per-coloured trees on green 
slopes as if waiting for a 19th 
century landscape painter. 
Less familiar and traditional 
was the sight of the long, 
steeply-sloping vineyard at 
Wrax alL near Glastonbury, 
with the couple, who are the 
new owners, burnishing a 
pink London taxi It is their 
latest marketing tool. He 
wore a wide-brimmed straw 
hat When I asked if the 
summer's, exceptional sun- 
shine bad produced a bumper 
crop, she said: “It’s been just 
like Tuscany.” And that is 
how it looked. Two acres have 
produced more than two tons 
of Seyval grapes, so rich In 
sugar that two rows been 
left for a very late picking in 
the hope that fine wine can be 
made with no added sugar 


this year, a rare feat in ] 
am. The picking of this 
harvest was to start on 
day of our visit, well 
November. One reason for 
exceptional growth is 
these particular grapes v 
protected from spring fr 
by the use of the kln< 
trellis known as the Do 
Geneva curtain, which 
the lower bunches high 
the ground. The frost, 
were told, just rolled d 
the hill underneath tl 
whilst other grapes suffe 
Down wooden steps, in 
cool, stone-built wini 
stand big, fibre-glass vats 
an old screw-press. Som 
this year's juice is alre 
fomented out. and a sac 
or the Madeleine Angevin 
drawn for us. This a 
crops in relatively sr 
quantities. Its juice will 
be blended with others 
reserved to make a aupe 
wine cm Its own. Still clo 
at this stage. It already ta 
promising, J 

JOHN VALL 
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Edward Pilkington 


P OPE JOHN Panin has 
hopped on a celestial 
flight rather earlier 
than expected- He was levi- 
tated last month amid fan- 
feres and fluttering angels' 
wings to aheight of S6,Q0Q 
feet, where he remained mi- 
raculously suspended for 
several honrs. Doubting 
Thomases claim the Pope 
wasembarkmgonan Amer- 
ican toor on board a custom- 
ised Boeing 767— a sort of 
Pope-Mobile an wings. Brit 
no one as devoutas John 
Paul, sorely, would have 
allowed himself to travel so 

luxuriously and in such 
style before he had passed 
through the Pearly Gates. 

As the C atholic tabloid, the 
Universe, tells us, the plane 
boasteda papal bed loaded 
with six plump pillows bear- 
ing the Vatican crest. The 

Pope was entertained with a 
stream ofHoHywood clas- 
sics such as Forrest Gump 
and, appropriately, Free 
WmylL And the menu! Filet 
Mlgnon and Veal Floren- 
tine, boneless quail stuffed 
with tart cherries, grilled 
scallops with St Andr€ and 
Gorgonzola cheese, coffee 
and cordials . . . That’s 
enough! I can feel a heavenly 
swoon coming an. 


T HE renta-prime-minis- 
ter , Michael Heseltine . 
was on the front pages 
yesterday pictured on 
Remembrance Day looking 
suitably glum. Even his 
bouffant was soberly flat- 
tened for the occasion. Close 
perusal reveals that he was 
wearing the reg im e n tal He 
of the Brigade of Guards, 
ly hlch baipnaflid militar y 
observers. They recall that 
Hezza had barely Joined the 
Welsh Guards to 1889 before 
he quit in. order to contest 
the Gower byelection, a 
hopeless task in such a 
staunch Labour seat. His 
action had the effect — unin- 
tended, naturally — of open- 
ing a loophole through 
which many refuseniks 
poured, exploiting the ban 
on parliamentary candi- 
dates serving in the armed 
forces to escape national 
service. That loophole has 
since been closed. But by al- 
luding so pointedly to bis 
Guardsman’s past with that 
tie, Hezza has highlighted a 
more rather enduring tradi- 

A" • i fopi fl y p ri n u» min . 

ister*s masterful ability to 
claim much credit where lit- 
tle is due. 


E ven in the realms of 
futuristic love-making 
the image of the dirty 
old man lives on. A column 
on Cybersex inthe Observer 
on Sunday tells us that the 
Ultimate Sex Guide is avail- 
able an screen for those PC 
users with Windows soft- 
ware at £29. “A Mackintosh 
version will follow next 

year.” - 


■■LEET STREET’S finest 
■h are queuing up to at- 
■ tend a Society of Black 
Lawyers press conference in 
London on Saturday. 
Themed “Race for Justice”, 
news desks have been told 
they can enjoy the privilege 
of covering the half-hour 
event for a knock-down £20. 
The circular has elicited an 

eflhsive response from 
hacks who can think of no 
better way of spending their 
money. Two tickets to watch 
the Brazilian soccer wonder 
Jtminborun rings around 
v hmfe Jones at Wimbledon, 
a flutter at the Aintree 
races, or 10 pints of Stella 
Artois offer no competition 
whatsoever. 

T HE ALLURE of the 

Sugar Daddy Is well do- 
cumented. But the phe- 
nomenon appears, like the 
Pope, to be reaching new mi- 
raculous heights- Takl- 
George, the Cypriot waiter 
and Spectator columnist so 
beloved of this column, has 
finally come clean about his 
magnetic desirability for 
members of the oppo site s ex. 
Talk about heavenly swoon- 
ing, glamorous women just 
cant get enough of him. He 
recounts, in a Sunday news- 
paper, how he spent the eve- 
ning with a tiice lady*’ 
called Goldie Hawn. They 
drank "A deux” and smoked 
cigarettes — Talri is so 
romantic— aim then, horror 
of horrors, Goldie left him 
“high and dry”. Could that 

have been because Taki is 

an ageing smoothy with an 
expanding midriff and a 
cleavage for a chin? Not at 
all. “She was up early for a 
shoot the next day.” 


T HE FAB Three must 
make up their minds. 
Ihe radio advert for 
the Beatles' reunion says: 
“No one. but no one, could 
have anticipated this event 
It's what we've all been 
waiting for for 30 years." 
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A mayday summons 
for the deputy? 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


L AST SUMMER was an- 
other country. They 
may do things differ- 
ently in the next That 
has become the speculation 
ctf a number of Conservative 
MPs. It is worth considering. 
The game they are playing, 
after all,. is not marbles. 

Until quite recently, any 
such notion was thought to 
be absurd. Last summer 
surely dwtKxwd the Prime 
Minister to lead the Conser- 
vative Party through the next 
election, even if this became 
certain to muffin leading it to 
defeat A kind of compact had 
been made. John Major had 
given his enemies their 
chance. They were unable to 
take it They mustered 89 
votes, in exchange for which 
they were given no Jobs in 
die Cabinet but a fair amount 
of solace in the language of 
Majorism. He for his part 
was given the assurance that 
he was there for the duration. 
And thwi the dpa i has 
stuck. The paily conference 
was a chorus of hideous har- 
mony. Imitating the awesome 


discipline of the IRA’s Belfast | 
brigade, the right ceased its 
sniping. 

Unfortunately, this has i 
done the Tory party no good 
whatever. The promises of a , 
new beginning have come to 
nothing. The analysis which I 
said that a divided party 
could never win is snpersed- , 
ed by one which says that 
even a party sullenly re- 
united cannot overcame the 
legacy of detestation from its ! 
unforgotten past The Tory I 
problem is not that the lead- 
ership contest didn't work, , 
but precisely that it did. It I 
removed the apparent can- * 1 
cer, only for the body still to 
appear terminally diseased. | 
This is the diagnosis now be- 1 
gbrnteg to be made by people 
who are not playing marbles, j 
They are almost helpless — j 
unless there is a lifeline to be I 
found in the voluntary sui- 
cide of one man. 

A scenario presents itself. | 
Zt begins at one of the more 
significant meetings of 1995, 
which took place in the | 
miiMin of the day on July 4, 1 
the day of the leadership 
vote. It is hard to find out 
much about what passed in j 
this three-hour encounter be- 
tween John Major and 
Michael Heseltine, but it had : 
some important conse- ! 
quences, or at least aftar^ 
maths. The core of Heseltine 
enthusiasts apparently did I 
not give support, as they had 
once been tempted to do, to 
John Redwood. And Mr He- 


seltine got a much more im- 
portant job than he had be- 
fore, sitting at the heart of 
the Government, pushing the 
buttons at the nerve centre of 
ministerial diaries and — an 
apotheosis not to be over- 
looked among the priorities 
of this patriotic flaneur — 
laying the Government’s 
wreath at the Cenotaph. 

This sounds a little deri- 
sive. It is not meant to be. Mr 
Heseltine is more important 
than any deputy prime min- 
ister in history, with the 
possible exception of Clem- 
ent Attlee during the war. He 
is important because Mr 
Major lets him be. He is not a 
resented self- inventor, as 
Geoffrey Howe was to Mrs 
Thatcher, nor was he giv en 
the prize as a scornful conso- 
lation in defeat, which was 
what Harold Macmillan be- 
stowed on First Secretary RA 
Butler. Heseltine has been 
given freedom to do what Mr 
Major knows he himself does 
not do too well, which is to 
bring some order to the chaos 
of Initiatives and half-plans 
that has characterised John 
Major’s governing style, and 
been one of the biggest, if 
least remarked, differences 
between the Major and 
Thatcher years. 

Playing to their strengths, 
the two men get on. Major 
shows no sign of resenting 
bis deputy's domination of 
the air waves. Nor indeed 
should he do so. A Heseltine 
interview seldom passes 


without fulsome tribute to 
the Prime Minister's integ- 
rity, strong-mindedness, pru- 
dence in the making of hard 
choices, and incorruptible 
decency: all of it said with a 
manifest sincerity between 
men whose bonding has to be 
closer than that of any pairln 
politics. Ever a man bored by 
detail, Heseltine is now free 
to roam the big picture, still 
retaining the hope that he 
may take centre stage within 
it 

This depends on a notion 
which, some Tories believe, 
goes back to July 4. Although 
Major ie a proud and stub- 
born man, he is not incapable , 
of reading the runes or dis- 
cussing them. Casting for- 
ward, it is said, he speculated 
on the possibility of disaster 
continuing: to stare the party 
in the face, and allowed him- 
self to conjure with the ; 
thought that for the sake of 
the party, it might become 
sensible at some later stage 
for him to make way for an ; 


Mr Heseltine is 
more important 
than any deputy 
prime minister 
in history 

older man. Every leader has 
his limit, and every politics 
is open to a conjunction 
wherein all logic, all pre- 
arranged certainties, all 
rules and loyalties are sub- 
ject to revision in the name 
of survival. Where that 
magic moment lies, nobody 
can be sure. But 25 points be- 
hind, with 12 months maxi- 
mum life ahead, might be a 
plausible stab. 

By next May, this may no 
longer be the situation. Per- 
haps there will have been a 
solid Tory recovery on the 
back of 2p off the standard 


rate, and a £200 handout ex- 
torted by Heseltine from the 
utilities. On the other hand, 
there will be local elections, 
and nobody I know expects a 
Tory surge in the district 
councils. The extraordinary 
steadiness of public dises- 
teem for the Major govern- 
ment over the past three 
years seems to speak for a 
country refreshingly im- 
mune to massive lurches 
achieved by the politics of 
blatant manipulation. 

The Heseltine option feces 
obstacles and dangers. It is 
unlikely that the right would 
be so consoled by the certain 
prospect of a Tory defeat as 
to permit his candidature to 
go forward unchallenged on 
the grounds that he might 
minimise Tory losses. They 
would feel honour bound to 
make a fight of it once again. 
The mind and the heart 
would be re-opened for in- 
spection. Division could not 
be avoided. The outcome 
might resemble what hap- 
pened to another Tory leader 
who was panicked into pre- 
mature retreat, and conclude 
with something like the 250 
Tory losses Arthur Balfour 
Inflicted cm his party by go- 
ing to the country in Decem- 
ber 1905. 

Gbtterd&mmerung, how- 
ever, beckons, whichever 
way you look at It This time, 
the groundlings can’t do 
much about it 

But given the choice be- 
tween passively awaiting the 
day of doom and acknowledg- 
ing that its immensity might 
be diminished by a final gam- 
ble. the hard politician can- 
not be relied on not to blink. 
Nobody knows whether John 
Major is that politician. The 
captain may still think he 
should be the last to leave the 
ship, and in any case that he 
alone can keep it off the 
rocks. He was sure of that 
last summer. But the remis- 
sion from apocalypse was 
brief. These conversations 
will continue. 


Feeling for the 
ergo sum of 
all our parts 



Tony Blair and Michael Heseltine both claimed ownership of one-nation 
economics in speeches yesterday. Will Hutton compares their performances 

All together now 

T ONY . BLAIR Stole I I non-intervention are ovei 

the robes of One I 
Nation Conserva- 
tives In his speech I 
at the Labour party 


T ony blair stole i 

the robes of One | 
Nation Conserva- 
tives in his speech 
at tbs Labour party 
conference — but it was a 
Speech light on economics 
and heavy in symbolic rheto- 
ric. Yesterday was the first 
effort since then at filling in 
the gap; when One Nation 
Labour was to present its lat- 
est conception of One Nation 
economics. 

Inevitably, given file 1990s, 
the location was Ike CBI Coer 
ference. After all it is now the 
business community, the 
shock troops of the all-con- 
quering private sector, that 
are among the most Influen- 
tial voices In the land. A dis- 
approving word from a CBI 
functionary or silence from a 
CBI audience, and the mes- 
sage is clear; the party's eco- 
nomic policy does not pass 
the business-approval test 
Politically the speech could 
not fell if- Mr Blair was to 
continue his mission of posi- 
tioning himsalf as the l eade r 
of a coalition of the centre 
and fhe'reasaned left — but 
economically it had to have 
some body too. 

Be succeeded brilliantly in 
his political aim — almost 
now a matter of routine — 
producing a degree of spam 
tanous applause and endorse- ! 
ment of Labour's policies 
from the CBI leadership that 
any postwar Labour l e ad er 
would envy. Economically it 
was a more complete state- 
ment of economic values and 
intent than at Brighton and 
successful in those terms; but 
there is still a sense of work 
to progress. 

Mr Blair lacks an overarch- 
ing economic analysis com- 
plete with a set of policy pro- 
posals imffieri by a common 
ideological thrust On the 
other hand, besides Michael 
Eeseltine's reheated polemics 
later to the afternoon, it ap- 
peared almost statesmanlike. 

A British business audi- 
ence can Scarcely have heard 
a more reassuring, pro-capi- 
talist line from a Labour 
leader. The tax regime should 
allow risk-takers, the hard- 
working and the successful to 
become wealthy. Investment 
required decent profits. Infla- 
tion was bad news. Britain 
bad to be firmly to Europe 
arguing a case that the CBI 
General Council could 
espouse word fin: word, with 
one exception — the commit- 
ment to the Social Chapter. 

But even hare Mr Blair was 
careful with the structure cf 
his speech. A minimum wage 
and toe Social Chapter would, 
you might think, be key build- 
ing blacks to the creation of 
social cohesion, -which as he 
argued, is “an indisputable 
part cf an efficient economy”. 
But the ideas were kept well 
apart And when early on he 
dwelt on the Social Chapter, it 
was only to downplay it as a 
mere set of principles. The 
Social Chapter and minimum 
wage were about nothing 
more threatening than feir 
roles — negotiable with the 
business community if there 
were justified fears about 
their potential costs. 

Thus later on he could 
bring his speech to a climax 
without having to mention 
either of the dread ideas. 
Labour was In favour of more 



equality because without it 
the sense of common purpose 
and effort to sustain a 
country as a working society 
and economy was destroyed. 
Trust and commitment 
nppripri everyone to have a 
stake — and it was in these 
terms that he located 
Labour’s initiatives to lower 

Tnr» g term unemployment. 

New Labour's language is 
becoming increasingly close 
to that cf the enlightened 
business management books, 
and Mr Blair’s talk cf educa- 
tion, long-term! sm, trust, 
partnership, focused state in- 
tervention to build the physi- 
cal infrastructure and so on is 
the meat and drink of a thou- 


sand business school semi- 
nars. If the entire business 
community has been saying 
, that education is the number 
one issue, it can hardly cavil 
at a politician who insists 
that it will be the passion of 
I his government New Labour 
and Britain's managers more 
and more sign up to the same 
value system; and Mr Blair 
duly got his reward. 

But Mr Eeseltine's speech 
was full of similar buzz 
words. Education was top of 
the Government's agenda, he 
i claimed. He was not going to 
I be outdone on calls for part- 
nership either — nor on the 
need for better infrastructure. 

1 And to true Heseitinian style, 


there were plenty of invoca- 
tions to competitiveness and 
benchmarking — two more 
phrases in the business 
school handbook- Indeed he 
announced a national bench- 
marking scheme by which 
I companies can judge their in- 

I dividual performance against 
; the best — and it would be 
j organised, inevitably, by a 
partnership between the DTI 
and the CBL 

This is the New Corporat- 
ism to action that the out- 
! going Director General of the 
CBL Howard Davies, eele- 
I brated to his radio series be- 
! fore becoming Deputy Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Engl a nd, 
i Laissez-faire and minimalist 


non-intervention are over, de- 
clared Davies; in their place 
| is a new credo of closer j 
relationships between gov- 
ernment and business in 
i which governments make 
markets work better rather ' 
than leaving all to market 
forces alone. In this Heseltine 
and Blair are united more -by I 
j their similarities than their I 
differences. 

But Blair has a great advan- ■ 
tage in the argument Hesel- 
tfoe is a new corporatist in a 
government that believes its 
business is the very minimal- 
ism and laissez-faire that 
Howard Davies thinks is old 
I hat — and business knows it. 
Not only that there are big 
cuts to investment planned to 
the budget — disa b ling Hesel- 
tme’s claim to be the author 
of more competitiveness. The 
compsritively limp response 
to his speech yesterday beside 
Blair’s opens an important 
political opportunity. 

And there are signs that 
Blair might seize it The Con- 
servative argument that the 
Asian tiger economies offer 
| Britain an economic model 
has provoked a spunkier res- 
ponse in an economic ex- 
change than any other in his 
period of office. 

It is high saving and high 
investment that has driven 
i Asian development, argued 
Blair yesterday; not low pub- 
lic expenditure, which in any 
case is massively devoted to 
education and infrastructure. 
Here, at last, is an economic 
argument that Labour is con- 
fident it can win decisively. 

B UT THE party is un- 
certain whether to 
pitch its attack to 
terms of efficiency, 
social fairness or high moral 
principle — a muddle which 
win get it into trouble in the 
long run. 

Feu- example Mr Blair is 
surely right to insisting on 
the under-258' obligation to 
work or train along with the 1 
right to receive income sup- 
port. 

But this is an indivisible 
principle, as applicable to the 
business and financial com- 
munity as the long term un- 
employed. The financial com- 
munity, for example, insists 
on Its right to buy and sell 
shares without any accompa- 
nying obligation to the under- 
lying companies; business on 
its right to hire and fire freely 
without any obligation to con- 
sult or Inform its workers. 
But both rights have to be 
qualified by new obligations. 

Mr Blair knows the argu- 
ments, but hesitates about 
adopting them. His choice is 
between running aa the New 
Corporatist who will deliver 
as much fairness as the global 
economy allows — or a social 
democratic reformist aiming 
to rebuild British capitalism 
so ft expresses common pur- 
pose and social cohesion. The 
former is the old One Nation 
Tory project; the latter still a 
recognizably left of centre 
mission even if a long way 
from old ideas about 
socialism. 

Yesterday's speech could be 
read both ways, if anything 
leading towards the New Cor- 
poratism. But one day the 
hovering will have to cease — 
for indecision spells political 
trouble. 


George Monbiot 

P HINEAS GAGE was the 
most famous of those 
who have damaged 
their ventromedial prefrontal 
cortices. A construction, fore- 
man on a railway project, he 
was tamping down dynamite 
when a 13- pound iron bar was 
accidentally blasted through 
his cheek and up through the 
top of his head. It landed 100 
feet away, covered in blood 
and brains. Astonishingly, 
Gage seemed, at first, not to 
have been affected at all. 
Within a few minutes, he was 
walking and talking again. 
His memory, language, 
knowledge and attention span 
were all intact. Gradually, 
however, his friends began to 
notice that the Phineas Gage 
who emerged from the acci- 
dent was a wholly different 
creature to the Phineas Gage 
they had known. 

Gage had been a shrewd 
and resourceful man. whose 
decisions could seldom be 
faulted. He emerged capri- 
cious, obstinate, rude and in- 
capable of making sensible 
plans for his future. He was 
sacked from his job and fell in 
with bad company. 

Others, who have lost the 
same region of the brain 
through less dramatic means 
— such as tumours or strokes 
— can display even more 
striking contradictions. 
While they may remain po- 
lite. alert witty and coherent 
they suffer from two pro- 
nounced deficiencies — a lack 
erf feelings or emotions and a 
complete inability to make 
good or timely decisions. 
They can spend hours trying 
to decide which of two doors 
they should enter. Whatever 
mistakes they make, they 
seem never to be able to learn 
from them. 

Antonio Damasio, a profes- 
sor of neurobiology whose ex- 
traordinary Oxford lecture I 
attended a fortnight ago, ar- 
gues that the two capacities 
— reason and emotion — are 
inextricably entwined. There 
are so many options inherent 
in every decision that we 
need some means cf short- 
circuiting them if we’re to do 
anything but sit to stupefied 
irresolution. Emotion and 
feeling are the tools we use. 
Experience — either rooted in 
childhood or more recent — 
associates the available op- 
tions with either positive or 
negative emotions. At least in 
the early stages of making a 
decision, we are drawn 
towards one possibility as 
more attractive than its rivals 
through warmth of feeling. 

The ventromedial prefron- 
tal cortex is one of the places 
in the brain in which reason 


and emotion could be said to 
intersect. The poor souls who 
hare lost theirs are left with- 
out an emotional involvement 
to decision making, and are 
lumbered with working 
everything out by means of 
what Descartes would have 
described as reason — the 
isolated workings of a coldly 

calculating brain. They might 
take an age to make what we 
would recognise as an obvi- 
ous choice or they might 
never get there at all, as they 
become enmeshed in The laby- 
rinth of their anab-sis. They 
seem to have lost the ability 
to team from past mistakes. 

The brain, it appears, is 
constantly asking the body 
what it thinks. By rending the 
responses of our hearts, 
lungs, muscles and guts to a 
particular situation, it gets a 
rough idea of whether we like 
it or not Having eliminated 
most of the options in this 
way, it can then finish off the 
decision by what we know as 
logical means. 

The brain's association 
with the body should not be 
altogether surprising. In our 
evolutionary past, decisions 
(such as whether to fight or 
< flea) were made not by means 
of cost-benefit analysis, but 
through the biological res- 
ponse to stimuli. Reason, 
coming later, built on these 
foundations. Yet the pre- 
sumed separation of mind 
and substance — Descartes' 
res cogitans and res extensa — 
still dominates our assess- 
ment of ourselves. 

What Damasio seems to 
have demonstrated is that 
human beings are irreduc- 
ible. Our minds — or selves 
or souls — inhabit not an 
isolated part of us. but emerge 
from the interaction of brain, 
body and experience. 

S O WHAT does this work 
imply? First that those 
poor dupes who have 
had their heads frozen in the 
expectation that they will 
emerge unscathed when mag- 
ically resuscitated have been 
taken for a ride. Secondly, 
and delightfully, that comput- 
ers will never be able to think 
like human beings. In the 
Sunday Telegraph two weeks 
ago. a software engineer was 
boasting that we will soon 
create thinking computers 
which will have no emotions, 
-"only wisdom and knowl- 
edge". If Damasio is right, 
wisdom is inextricable from 
emotion. 

Most importantly, Dama- 
sio's work appears to demon- 
strate that when humans try 
to behave as Daleks they are 
reducing, not extending, their 
capacities. This does not. of 
course, excuse slack or delib- 
erately- irrational decision 
making, but it should teach us 
to be both mane humble about 
our own reasoning and more 
wary of our representatives' 
decisions. We must heed those 
whose reason seems to be me- 
diated by compassion and 
sympathy, rather than hatred 
and fear. Our hearts should 
teD us that any other course 
would be illogical 
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10 OBITUARIES 


A rich 
seam of 
music 


Great feeling 
for life’s flaws 


Richard Richardson unites: It 

was through our miners’ wel- 
fare organisation, Ciswo, that 
I first met Alan Bosh {obitu- 
ary November 3) at a Workers 
Music Association summer 
school. I am a Kent coal 
miner who worked at the now 
dosed Snowdon pit for 50 
years. Like Bush my life has 
been devoted to working-class 
music. He has left an indelible 
mark, particularly with his 
operas. Was there ever a more 
British opera than his master- 
piece — for which Nancy, his 
wife, wrote the libretto — Wat 
lyier? And amongst his or- 
chestral works has any 20th- 
century composer written 
anything . to equal his 1929 
Dialectic For String 
Orchestra? 

As a working class musi- 
cian and performer I feel his 
greatest achievement came in 
1936 when he founded the 
WMA. At the schools we ate. 
drank and slept music, and 
until a few ye^rs ago Alan 
Bush was director- of studies, 
his Nancy always by his -side. 
Nothing was ever too much 
trouble for him. I well remem- 
ber a young girl clarinet 
player tearfully exclaiming 
during a very busy final 
rehearsal that she hadn’t got 
a part “I will write you a 
part," said Alan, in that very 
emphatic manner of his, 
which he did, to her delight. 

It was during our 1983 sum- 
mer school that I presented a 
miner's lamp to him. It was 
inscribed "To Alan Bush for 
your services to the cause of 
working class music. From us 
grateful Kent Miners." 

I am sure that lamp contin- 
ues to bum for him. We min- 
ers have always held this man 
In our highest esteem. His 
struggles against the estab- 
lishment are akin to our own 
struggles during this century. 
Producing music and getting 
coal bath come from mortal 
man. 


who was a natural boardroom 
cleric and a furtive, guilt- 
wracked Claudius in Hamlet 
He went cm to play Othello in 
Regent’s Park and later re- 
joined the National Theatre 
playing Gayev in Peter Hall's 
Cherry Orchard and a memo- 
rable double of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate in BUI Bry- 
den’s production of The 
Btysteries. 

But the grand reclamation 
of Stephens's career, after a 
desultory decade in the eight- 
ies, occurred at Stratford-on- 
Avon in 1991 when Adrian 
Noble, the new bead of the 
RSC. cast him as Falstaff in 
the two parts of Henry XV. 
This truly was a great perfor- 
mance. Stephens played the 
old reprobate as a lonely he- 
donist in search of a filial sub- 
stitute and hoping to find It in 
Hal: when his voice suddenly 
broke on the line "If I had a 
thousand sons” you realised 
this was a man haunted by 
his own childlessness. Yet it 

Was n1<y> an I ithmiH ma ntel 

portrait of a sharp-toothed 
predatory "old pike” pre- 
pared to devour his farmer 
cronies to achieve his own 
advancement. 

Stephens followed his Fal- 
staff in 1993 with a memora- 
ble King Lear that was rich in 
pathos aw d that constantly 
pierced one's emotional de- 
fences: his cry of “O let me 
not he mad" carried with it 
awesome intimations of in- 
sanity. But if one missed the 
cataclysmic fury that is also 
part of Lear's nature that was 
possibly because Stephens, 
who had suffered a series of 
debilitating operations, was 
no longer a strong man. As. 
Sheridan Morley astutely 
said: "He must be the only ac- 
tor in the world to have 
played Falstaff more angrily 
than he plays Lear.” 

But Stephens’s career, in its 
later stages, matched the tri- 
umphs he hud known in his 
youth. In 1995 he was also 
justly knigh ted end mar ried 
his long-time partner and 
staunch support, Patricia 
Quinn. Even in my own ran- 
dom acquaintanceship. 
Stephens was also a delightful 
mam warm-hearted, conviv- 
ial and toll of theatrical anec- 
dote and gossip. He was also 
deeply proud of the achieve- 
ments of his son, Toby, who 
has matured into a strong 
classical actor. But what one 
will remember of Robert 
Stephens is his versatility, 
his vulnerability and his abil- 
ity to invest the characters he 
played — and most of all his 
towering Falstaff — with his 
own understa n d i ng of the 
flaws in our Imperfect human 
nature. 


status was that of Atahualpa, 
the Inca of Peru, In Peter 
Shaffer’s The Royal Hunt Of 
The Sun. In the words of Ron- 
ald Bryden, Stephens was 
“half-man, half-god, a strut- 
ting golden bird, draggled and 
choked in the net of Spanish 
conquest. His voice was more 
than a human voice, deep, 
tolling, poignant. His gestures 
were more than human ges- 
tures: huge, arrogant, certain 
as great dancing". No one 
who saw that performance at 
Chichester in 1964, including 
a young Adrian Noble, ever 
forgot it. 

It was a hard act to follow 
but Stephens, along with 
Colin Blakely and Derek Ja- 
cobi, quickly became a pillar 
of the National Theatre Com- 
pany. He was a deeply Sicil- 
ian Benedick — to Maggie 
Smith’s Beatrice — in Zeffir- 
elli’s slightly overwrought 
Much Ado; the magnificent 
amoralist, Leonido. in Os- 
borne’s A Bond Honoured, 
based on a play by Lope de 
Vega; and a wonderfully 
camp curio-collector in 
Shaffer’s light-reversing 
Black Comedy. Stephens was 
both a star and an m valuable 
company-man; and his part- 
nership with Maggie Smith 
initially thrived both off stage 
(they married in 1967) and on. 
with Stephens playing Fran- 
cis Archer to her Mrs Sullen 
in The Beaux' Stratagem and 
Eilert Lovborg to her Hedda 
Gabier in Ingmar Bergman's 
1970 production. 


S IR ROBERT Steph- 
ens, who died yes- 
terday aged 64, was 
a formidable actor 
who periodically 
achieved greatness. He lacked 
the consistency of an Olivier 
or a Gielgud. But he worked 
for all the major subsidised 
companies — the National, 
the RSC and the Royal Court 
— was a superb Falstaff and 
Lear and, in the perceptive 
words of William Gas kill, had 
the ability to understand the 
nature of failure. 

The son of a West Country 
master builder, he left home 
in Bristol at 17 to train in 
Bradford under Esme 
Church. But, like most actors 
of his generation, he learned 
his craft in the hard school of 
weekly rep during a 16-month 
stint in Morecambe. From 
there he graduated to two- 
and three-weekly rep in Man- 
chester; and it was there, at 
toe Midland Hotel in the mid- 
1950s, that he was inter- 
viewed by Tony Richardson, 
who asked if he'd be inter- 
ested in joining the newly- 
found English Stage Company 
at the Royal Court 
Tall, good-looking and with 
a slightly cawing, nasal voice 
not unlike that of the Court's 
house-dramatist, John Os- 
borne, Stephens quickly made 
his mark. But it was in the 
title-role of Osborne's Epitaph 
For George Dillon in 1958. 
first at the Court and later in 
toe West End and on Broad- 
way. that Stephens really 
caught people's attention. The 
great moment came when 
Stephens, playing a failed ac- 
tor-playwright lod g in g in a 
dim London suburb, picked 
up a portrait of his landlady's 
revered, dead son and quietly 
murmured "You stupid-look- 
ing bastard”. 

Work in the West End, TV 
and film (including Richard- 
son's A Taste Of Honey) 
quickly followed. But the de- 
fining moment in Stephens's 
career came with the founda- 
tion of the first National 
Theatre Company. Olivier 
recruited Royal Court direc- 
tors such as John Dexter and 
William Gaskill and they 
brought with them many of 
their favourite actors, includ- 
ing Stephens. He said that it 
was when Dexter offered him 
the role of the Dauphin in St 
Joan — “a part for which I 
was totally unsuited" — that 
he decided he must join. 

Stephens was Horatio to 
O’Toole’s Hamlet in the inau- 
gural 1963 production at the 
Old Vic and a swaggering red- 
coated Captain Plume in The 
Recruiting Officer: a role in 
which he was cast opposite 
Maggie Smith and that led to 
a volatile affair and marriage 
(Stephens had been married 
twice before and had a child 
by each of his previous 
wives). But the role that cata- 
pulted Stephens into star- 


Another Day 


November 14. 1956. Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. To a for- 
mer pupil: I wish you would 
pray very hard for a lady 
called Joy Gresham and me. 1 
am v. shortly to be both a 
bridegroom and a widower, 
for she has cancer. You need 
not mention this till the mar- 
riage (which will be at a hos- 
pital bedside if it occurs) is 
announced. HI tell you toe 
whole story some day . . . Let- 
ters of CS Lewis. Collins 
Fount paperback, 1988 


Birthdays 


Charles, Prince of Wales, 47; 
Dr Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
UN Secretary-General, 73; 
Margaret Courtenay, ac- 
tress, 72; Quentin Crewe, 
writer, restaurateur, 69; Paul 
Dacre, editor. Daily Mall, 47; 
Letitia Dean, actress, 28; 
M ichael Dobbs, novelist, 47; 


Robert Stephens, actor, bom 
July 14, 1931; died November 13, 
1985 


PROTO: GARRY WEASS1 


Going to extremes with an alarming gusto 


screen printer, had paid his 
last visit, and on Sunday 
afternoon his actor, sons 
Chris Larkin and Toby 
Stephens and his lawyer 
daughter, Lucy, had been in 
attendance. Pat read out to 
Robert to his obvious plea- 
sure, John Mortimer's gener- 
ous and well-turned Sunday 
Times review of his just pub- 
lished autobiography, Knight 
Errant. He was particularly 
touched that Mortimer bad 
concentrated on his Incisive 
anecdotage and theatrical 
apercus, not on the “kiss-and- 
tell" revelations of his three 
failed marriages and numer- 
ous affairs. ! 

Knowing Robert was like 
being on holiday with a 
naughty uncle and an eager, 
badly behaved nephew at the 
same time. He laughed and 
joked incessantly and was es- 
pecially good company at the 
lunch or dinner table. When 1 
worked with him on his book 
earlier this year he was con- 
valescing in DenvUle Hall, toe 


actors' home at Northwood, 
In Middlesex His feet were 
bandaged — the side effects of 
his illness were cruelly com- 
plicated by severe diabetes — 
and he could barely walk, but 
we sallied forth by car each 
day to a restaurant to pursue 
our conversations. 

He loved talking theatre, 
but pa r ad o xically bated being 
stuck in a place populated ex- 
clusively by actors. His many 
friends around Primrose Hill, 
where he lived with pat for 20 
years, included doctors, pub- 
licans, shop-keepers and writ- 
ers. Two weeks ago. as the 
symptoms of severe liver 
rejection set in, Pat arrived at 
the hospital to find Robert 
looking dreadful and com- 
pletely yellow. He awoke, saw 
her, and said: “Darling, you 
look wonderful!’’ Pat asked 
him how he felt "Wonder- 
full” She asked if he would 
like something to eat “Most 
certainly!" 

He had been to the moun- 
tain top and played King Lear. 


ment against abdication he 
had come across. The two 
men became close frtsids and 
Robert and Pat were frequent 
guests at Sandringham. 

Robert's appeal and fascina- 
tion, as both man and actor, 
resided in his lack of si de, or 
malice, or even — rare in an 
actor — vanity. He was in 
many ways a simple country 
lad from Bristol, and his atti- 
tude to both life and work was 
lusty and uncomplicated. He 
went to extremes with a gusto 
that often alarmed those close 
to him He was like a boy who 
never really grew up, and I 
think Prince Charles res- 
ponded to toe open smile and 
jovial wit of his most recent 
theatrical knight just as 
Prince Hal responded to the 
sack-sodden knight of the 
Boar's Head Tavern: with 
wonder and amusement. 
Luckily for him, he never had 
to consider the rejection 
scene. 

On Saturday morning 
Robert’s brother John, a silk 


Now, as his mind wandered 
and he fought tenaciously to 
mak e sense erf what was hap- 
pening to him, he seemed to 
become King Lear. He never 
gave in. His phenomenal phys- 
ical constitution confounded 
all medical expectations time 
and time again. His second 
and third wives, the actresses 
Tarn Bassett and Dame Mag- 
gie Smith, have been in con- 
stant touch over the past few 
months; toe drawing together 
of his extended family brought 
him great happiness. Deep 
down, he may have thought 
this undeserved, for he some- 
times forgot his side of toe loy- 
alty bargain. 

But for all his faults, no one 
could help loving Robert Not 
only was he a truly great ac- 
tor, he was a marvellous man. 
Funny, ribald, exuberant If 
he let anyone down some- 
times, it was only really him- 
self. He was a true spirit and 
vagabond — bow actors are 
supposed to be and so rarely 
are these days. His last per- 


formance. as the poet John 
Dryden in a film about the 
composer Henry Purcell, 
scripted by his old friend 
John Osborne, will be shown 
on Channel 4 on Christmas 
Day. He would like to think of 
us raising a glass of cham- 
pagne or three as we watched. 

He closed his autobiogra- 
phy with a poetic and valedic- 
tory flourish: “After Falstaff 
and Lear, what happens next 
is sheer serendipity, ft is not 
important as long as I man- 
age to keep a few p ennies in 
the bank. And having lovely 
Pat means so much to me. I 
have been fortunate and I 
have been fulfilled. Think of 
me as a tree that has nearly 
been axed through, but toe 
sap has found a way of work- 
ing its way up. The tree, mi- 
raculously. still stands. The 
roots which have held me in 
place go down deep. And I’ve 
still got people telling me 
about toe dreams to come." 


•HE TIMING, to the 
end. was perfection. 

Sir Robert 


tained by drugs, finally large 
doses of morphine. 

When Prince Charles ar- 
rived at the Royal Free, toe 
pair were playing a new ver- 
sion of toe Falstaff/Prince 
Hal encounters they have 
recently recorded on The 
Prince's Choice CD selection 
of Shakespearean speeches. 
The prince held Robert's 
hand and called him awake; 
the actor turned on his pillow 
and emitted a delighted exha- 
lation: "Aaaagh!” “Robert, 
you are wonderful,” said toe 
prince. "No, no sir," Robert 
replied, “ You are wonderful.” 

As president at the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, 
Prince Charles had been 
deeply touched by toe great 
comeback performances Rob- 
ert gave with the company. 
His Falstaff made him wish 
that he had known such a lib- 
erating, challenging figure in 
his youth. And Robert's King 
Lear, which he found deeply 
moving, constituted, the 
prince said, the best argu- 


I When 

Stephens gave up the 
ghost, peacefully in his sleep, 
at one o'clock yesterday 
morning, his fourth wife, the 
actress Patricia Quinn, and 
his stepson. Quinn Hawkins, 
were at his hospital bedside. 
“The relief was extraordi- 
nary, wonderful," said Lady 
Patricia. ”1 wouldn't have 
missed it for toe world." And 
Prince Charles had paid an 
impromptu visit to say fare- 
well to his friend and favour- 
ite actor on Wednesday. 

One month ago Robert had 
re-entered the Royal Free 
Hospital in Hampstead — 
where he had a liver and kid- 
ney transplant operation in 
September 1994 — and was 
spending three days a week 
on a dialysis machine. Cheer- 
ful and optimistic to toe end, 
be had greeted friends and 
relations with as much bon- 
homie as be could muster 
while fading fast and sus- 


84; Patrick Nicholls, Conser- 
vative MP. 47; Sarah Rad- 
ciyCFe, film producer, 45; Gun- 
ther Sachs, former bobsleigh 
champion. 63; David Shaw. 
Conservative MP, 45; Sir Dud- 
ley Sm i th , Conservative MP, 
68; Koji Tatsuno, fashion de- 
signer, 33. 


Selby Wright 

A congregation 
of millions 


which meant that he was de- 
voted to seemliness and dig- 
nity in worship and to the 
centrality of the sacraments 
in parish life. Canongate 
under his leadership became 
a paradigm of liturgical 
renewal in the Kirk. 

On his return from active 
service as a padre. Wright 
began renovating the old dull 
building, encrusted with 
grime and soot on the outside, 
and its inside heavy with gal- 
leries and dark with brown 
paint By 1952, he had trans- 
formed it into a symphony of 
space and light a harmony of 
cheerful welcome and restful 
peace. 

In the same way. he reno- 
vated the service, drawing on 
John Knox’s Book Of Com- 
mon Order to restore to the 
people their part in the lit- 
urgy. and reconstituting a 
choir of "singing boys" such 
as had been customary in 
Canongate and at the Abbey 
of the Holyrood in time past. 

The voice that spoke with 
such authority on worship 
spoke with equal power on 


the social conditions of the 
time. In the fifties and sixties 
Edinburgh. like most cities in 
Britain, was having its heart 
torn out, with slums being 
cleared instead of renovated, 
and people being decanted to 
housing-schemes on the out- 
skirts of the city. The historic 
Royal Mile did not escape, 
and Canongate in particular 
suffered heavy losses. Selby 
Wright tirelessly campaigned 
for toe preservation of the 
best of the city and for toe 
necessity to treat people in a 
humane and kindly way. Dur- 
ing most of the “reconstruc- 
tion’’ he was a member of Ed- 
inburgh's education 
committee, a Justice of the 
Peace, and chairman of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Old 
People's Welfare Council He 
lived among the people dur- 
ing all the period erf distur- 
bance. heartening them as 
much by his presence as by 
his words and deeds. His sim- 
ply being there was worth 
any amount of sermons. 

He was honorary chaplain 
for many schools and organi- 


sations, a chaplain to the 
Queen in Scotland, and her 
parish minister when she was 
in residence at Holyrood 
House. He greatly valued his 
relationship with members of 
tile royal family. He was al- 
ways jealous of the Kirk's 
connection with the state as 
the established church in 
Scotland, and was appointed 
by Prime Minister Edward 
Heath to the Douglas-Home 
constitutional commission 
discussing a Scottish Parlia- 
ment His services to the 
crown and the community 
were officially recognised; he 
was awarded a DD by Edin- 
burgh University, and elected 
Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk in 1972. 

His voice is still now, and it 
is greatly missed for he was 
greatly loved. He always had 
something interesting to say, 
and he always said it kindly. 

Chart** Robertson 
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resulted in a series of books 
with the title Asking Them 
Questions, which he edited, 
toe answers being provided 
under his editorship by some 
of toe wisest brains and kin- 
dest hearts of the time. 

. It was in toe Royal Mile's 
Canongate Kirk itself, how- 
ever, that his voice was heard 
at its most characteristic: not, 
it is true, in his preaching, for 
though he was a successful 
religious broadcaster, he 

never mastered the dema- 
gogic arte of the pulpit It was 
in toe worship of Canongate 
that he came into his own. He 
belonged to the minority 
party of the so-called "high 
church" tradition of the Kirk, 


D URING the second 
world war the distinc- 
tive voice of Selby 
Wright the radio padre, be- 
came familiar to more than 
seven million listeners. 

He spoke home to toe heart 
at a time when people longed 
for a word of instruction and 
comfort But the voice that 
sounded so urbanely from a 
radio studio had first been 
raised in 2927, amidst toe 
back streets and crowded 
closes of Edinburgh’s Royal 
Mile, when Selby Wright who 
has died aged 87, started a 
boys’ club. He ran it for the 
next 52 years. Each club meet- 
ing ended with questions 
from the boys — which 


Gienm angton. ThJ, ^ 
™ Doctor E«an Jenson 


Very Rev Ronald Selby Wright 
CVO 7D DD FRSE, bom June 12. 
1908; died October 24. 1995 


Selby Wright . . . speaking ont on social conditions 
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Sign 
of the 
times 
for US 


C HINESE premier Li 
Peng signals to his 
aides for two more 
chairs at a signing cere- 
mony with Chancellor Kohl 
in Beijing yesterday. 

Contracts and letters of 
intent worth $821 million 
(£826 million) signed in- 
cluded co-operation on a 
$350 million power produc- 
tion prefect in Shandong 
province and a deal be- 
tween $200 million and 
$300 million for co-opera- 
tion between China's First 
Automobile Works and 
Volkswagen. 

Chinese foreign ministry 
spokesman. Shea Guofang, 
warned that as China’s rela- 
tions with Germany »rui 
other countries improve, the 
United States will be left be- 
hind unless it lifts some eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

PHOTOGRAPH: AP 



Chill autumn wind increases CBI fear of stagnation 


Factory price fall 
‘eases rate cut’ 


Richard Thomas, Larry 
Elliott and Simon Perris 


H opes of a post- 
Budget interest 
rate cdt rose yes- 
terday after offi- 
cial figures 
showed inflationary pres- 
sures in factories easing and 
business leaders warned of 
possible economic stagnation. 

The Central Statistical 
Office said the cost of manu- 
facturers’ raw materials fell 
last month for the first time 
in almost two years. Factory 
input prices dipped 0.3 per 
cent, taking the annual rate 
sharply down to 7.8 per cent, 
compared to 9-2 per cent in 
September. 

The data — which came as 
CBI leaders highl ighted grow- 
ing fears about the health of 
the economy — was seen in 
the City as shortening the 
odds on a reduction in the 
cost of borrowing between the 
Budget and Christmas, espe- 
cially after last week’s studi- 
ously neutral inflation report 
from the Bank of England. 

Adam Cole, UK economist 
at Morgan Grenfell, said: 
‘The conditions for an easing 
of monetary policy are falling 


into place." Price tags on 
goods leaving the factory gate 
rose by 0.2 pm- cent in October 
— nudging the year-on-year 
rate of growth up 0,1 percent- 
ages points to 4.6 per cent 
but the underlying rate, 
which strips out volatile 
items such as food, drink and 
tobacco, fell -from an annual 5 
per cent to 48 per cent 
• Comparing the three 
months to October with the 
same period last year, the fall 
in the annual rate of underly- 
ing factory output prices was 
even steeper. . from 4.8 per 
cent to 4 per cent 
Most market commentators 
were more interested in the 
fall in raw material costs, the 
first monthly dip since Janu- 
ary 1994 “Upstream price 
pressures have clearly 
peaked, which bodes well for 
retail price inflation in 1996." 
said Ciaran Barr. UK econo- 
mist at Morgan GrenfelL 
City commentators said the 
slowing of factory gate infla- 
tion would clear toe way to a 
giveaway Budget on Novem- 
ber 28. At toe CBI. there were 
calls for a package to kick- 
start the economy. 

‘There is a risk that what 
was widely described a couple 
of months ago as a growth 


pause is now lengthening into 
more prolonged stagnation," 
warned Andrew Buxton, 
chairman of toe CBTs eco- 
nomic affairs committee. 

Higher taxes- and increased 
borrowing costs had choked 
oft inflationary pressures, he 
said, which "should give toe 
Chancellor and the Governor 
of toe Bank of England the 
chance of reducing interest 
rates." 

Sir Bryan Nicholson, the 
CBI’s president, said that 
while there was no reason to 
panic, growth had slowed to 

Factory prices 

Raw materials, % annual change 
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an annual rate of 2 per cent 
and “a slightly chiller 
autumn wind has started to 
blow". He added: “We are still 
recovering because we are 
still growing, but toe growth, 
now looks delicate.' Obvi- 
ously, if the slowdown contin- 
ues, there will be an increas- 
ingly positive case for lower 
interest rates.” 

As well as cheaper debt 
CBI leaders were looking lor 
a shot in the arm from the 
Budget Mr Buxton said busi- 
ness had a right to “expect a 
Budget that will enable us to 
look forward to 1996 with 
more confidence”. 

One of Mr Clarke’s Wise 
Men, Professor Patrick Min- 
fbrd. said Mr Clarke should 
cut interest rates and slash 
£20 billion off taxes over the 
next three years in order to 
allow the economy to fulfil its 
potential 

Professor Minford said real 
interest rates in Britain were 
far too high, reflecting the 
“obsession with fighting the 
last war". Adding that cur- 
rent monetary policy was 
“completely idiotic", ha said 
the economy could grow at 
4 per cent a year for six years 
without running into infla- 
tionary problems. 


White House 
pins cash hopes 
on emergency 
bond auctions 


Martin Walter 
In Was hi ngton 


Watchdog renews water attack 


Chris Barrie 


W ATER companies 
were forced back on to 
the defensive yester- 
day after the industry watch- 
dog accused firms of failing to 
meet targets on drinking 
water quality and investment 
The allegations, contained 
in confidential letters- from 
regulator Ian Byatt to North 
West Water, South West 
Water and Yorkshire Water, 
brought new attacks from 
Labour and criticism from 
local consumer groups. 

Mr Byatt accused the three 
of failing to meet targets set 
for cutting pollution, and 
fewer interruptions to supply, 


and not renewing pumping 
gear or fixing mains pipes, de- 
spite charging customers for 
the investment needed to 
carry out the work. The com- 
panies must report back to 
Mr Byatt with plans to 
remedy toe problems. 

Frank Dobson, Labour’s en- 
vironment spokesman, said 
the industry stood accused of 
“Increasing pay. perks and 
profits while failing in its 
basic job of making sure that 
people have clear, safe water 
and that it gets to them reli- 
ably and efficiently”. 

He called on the regulator 
to publish the letters, and to 
say whether other companies 
had received similar warn- 
ings. Officials at the regula- 


tor’s office, Ofwat, refused to 
comment on the letters. It is 
thought unlikely that other 
water firms have received 
warnings of such severity. 
One official said that finan- 
cial restraints might be im- 
posed ft the three offenders 
failed to respond adequately. 

Anthony Goldstone. chair- 
man c£ Ofwat’s local commit- 
tee in the North-west, accused 
the industry of arrogance. 
Water companies “feel no one 
can touch them”, he said, add- 
ing “They have to realise they 
are part of the community." 

Mr Goldstone predicted 
that Ofwafs report cm stan- 
dards of service — due at the 
end of the week — would crit- 
icise the companies over their 


“diabolical" TnflnaggTnPTtt of 
the drought crisis. 

A public inquiry starts 
today into Yorkshire's 
request to cut off supplies at 
intervals to customers near 
Halifax and Huddersfield to 
preserve water reserves. 

Yorkshire last night dis- 
puted “a large amount" of the 
information in Mr Byatt's let- 
ter. A response would be pub- 
lished later this week, it said. 
North West Water defended 
the q uali ty of its drinking 
water and promised to co-op- 
erate with the inquiry. Bill 
FraSer. South West Water’s 
managing director, said pro- 
gress bad been made but ac- 
knowledged there was more 
to do. 


White House yester- 
day unveiled plans for 
emergency bond auc- 
tions totalling $137 billion 
over the next nine days to 
prevent an imminent default 
on toe nation’s debt 

The announcement came 
just one hour after the sim- 
mering confrontation be- 
tween toe White House and 
Congress spun dangerously 
out of control when President 
Clinton vetoed a Republican 
bill granting a temporary ex- 
tension of tiie national debt 
limit 

Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin is being forced to jug- 
gle tiie national accounts be- 
cause the government is 
within about $4 billion of 
reaching its $49 trillion bor- 
rowing limit and needs to 
raise $100 billion in new cash 
this week to pay interest and 
principal due to holders of ex- 
isting government debt 

Various ploys, such as 
transferring the Social Secu- 
rity trust fond from Treasury 
bonds, where they count as 
part of the national debt to a 
separate account where they 
would not have been pre- 
pared by the Treasury. But 
they remain legally dubious, 
and may be blocked in the 
courts. 

The Treasury announce- 
ment helped to steady the US 
bond market where prices 
had fallen sharply earlier in 
toe day. 

Mr Clinton insisted during 
an unusual breakfast-time TV 
address yesterday that the 
Republicans were imposing 
M a price too high for toe 
American people to pay... 
trying to force me to sign Leg- 


islation which I know to be 
harmful to our nation”. 

The Republican Bill, autho- 
rising an extra $67 billion on 
top of the current national 
debt, carries sub-clauses 
which would commit Mr Clin 
ton to accept the draconian 
Republican cuts in planned 
Federal expenditure on 
health and education, and in 
the budget to enforce environ- 
mental protection 

regulations. 

Mr Clinton was also prepar- 
ing to sign a second veto yes 
terday of a Republican bill to 
grant a temporary extension 
of fUnds to avert the govern- 
ment shutdown that was 
scheduled to start this morn- 
ing , denouncing what he 
called “a back door effort by 
the Republicans to impose 
their priorities on the 
nation". 

The effect of his action will 
mean about 800.000 govern- 
ment workers will be sent 
home, blocking payments to 
government contractors, toe 
release of economic statistics 
and numerous other func- 
tions not essential to health 
and safety. 

Republican leaders in turn 
condemned the President for 
“irresponsible political pos- 
turing”. and said they were 
prepared to negotiate on all 
details of their budget if Mr 
Clinton would only agree to 
their principle of balancing 
the budget within seven 
years. 

Rows over government 
funding and budgets have be- 
come a regular feature of the 
conflict between White House 
and Congress. This confronta- 
tion threatens to last far 
longer because the two sides 
have chosen these budget and 
debt rows as their battle 
ground. 


450 jobs added to price of 
Trafalgar’s failed power bid 


Ian King 


Training ‘not key to jobs or growth’ 


Richard Thomas 


IG is an “expen- 
sive way of doing lit- 
tle** about unemploy- 
ment and has no 
measurable impact on eco- 
nomic growth or productiv- 
ity. according to a report 
published today by the Em- 
ployment Policy Institute, 
an independent think-tank. 

Attacking the view that 
vocationally based learning 
is the key to national com- 
petitiveness — held dear by 
all the political parties — 
The Skills Mirage argues 
that basic education is 
much more important. 

“Many jobs need on Jy 
very general skills. 


together with experience 
and common sense,” says 
the report’s author, ten 
Shackleton, Associate Head 
of Economics and Business 
Studies at the University of 
Westminister. 

“Employers may be bet- 
ter served by improved gen- 
eral education than by a 
proliferation of narrow vo- 
cational qualifications.*’ 

The paper therefore criti- 
cises the Labour Party’s 
plans to force companies to 
spend a certain amount cm 
training their workforce. 

Most firms need to spend 
different amounts on train- 
ing at different stages of 
their development and in 
the economic cycle. Mr 
Shackleton says. In partic- 


ular, an across-the-board 
compulsory minimum 
spending rule would act as 
a tax on small firms. 

But state-provided 
schemes are potentially 
even worse than employer- 
provided programmes, the 
research shows. Only the 
most motivated members of 
the dole queue, who would 
probably find jobs in any 
case, take part — and any 
resulting job placements 
simply displace existing 
workers, leaving overall 
unemployment unchanged. 

Mr Shackleton's research 
also challenges the 
received wisdom that per- 
sistent unemployment has 
been caused primarily by a 
collapse In demand for un- 


skilled labour, suggesting 
that changing demand ac- 
counts for just 20 per cent 
of the jobless total. 

So increased state invest- 
ment is required to boost 
the number of “real jobs" 
in the economy, rather 
than wastefully using 
resources on training, the 
paper says. Mr Shackleton 
concedes that people with- 
out skills are more likely to 
be out of work than better- 
qualified counterparts, but 
he reckons that factors 
other than qualification 
levels are to blame. 

Less qualified workers 
often lack the presenta- 
tional skills to get a new 
job quickly after being 
redundant, for example. 


T HE fall-out from Trafalgar 
House's failed bid for 
Northern Electric continued 
yesterday, when the crisis-hit 
group cut more than a thir d 
of the British workforce at its 
engineering arm, Davy 
International. 

The job cuts, which will 
reduce Davy's UK workforce 
by 450 to 800, are part of an 
overall restructuring involv- 
ing the closure of Davy’s 
Poole business, which designs 
steel-rolling presses. 

The shake-up at Davy, 
which Trafalgar bought for 
£80 million in 1991, is the lat- 
est in a string of moves by the 
company to revive its flag- 
ging fortunes. Last month it 
sold the Ritz Hold, one of its 
most prized assets, to the Bar- 
clay brothers for £75 million. 

As part of the reorganisa- 
tion. 200 workers at Poole 
have been offered relocation 
to one of Davy’s other two UK 
operations at Sheffield, where 
60 jobs will go. Stockton, the 
third UK site, will lose 75 jobs. 

Davy's chief executive, 
Michael Foster, said the 
action needed to be taken to 
secure the business’s future. 


The MSF union, which rep- 
resents most of the workers at 
Poole, said the announce- 
ment; so near to Christmas, 
had co me as a shock. Spokes- 
man Terry Edwards said the 
decision — conveyed to staff 
by television crews — had 
been typical of Trafalgar’s at- 
titude to employee relations. 

The job losses are the 
second set announced by 
Davy this year. In July, the 
company said it was cutting 
100 jobs at the Sheffield site, 
reducing the workforce there 
to 760. 

When Trafalgar bought 
Davy, which was founded in 
1830. over twice that number 
were employed at Sheffield 
alone. Since then, it has had 
to make a number of changes 
to turn round what analysts 
regard as an ill-advised acqui- 
sition, including last month's 
£21 million sale ttf the Emer- 
ald Produce* floating oil rig. 

Last month, Trafalgar said 
it expected second-half oper- 
ating losses to be “considera- 
bly greater” than first-half 
losses of £15 million, and will 
provide further details on De- 
cember 15. Last night the 

shares closed down Up at 
23‘/jp- 


Notebook 


Clinton stares 
debt in the face 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE global financial com- 
munity. led by the 
United Slates, has spent 
much of this year putting into 
place emergency arrange- 
ments designed to prevent de- 
veloping nations — like Mex 
ico — going into a default 
which could destabilise mar- 
kets. It is a great irony, there- 
fore. that the country which 
has come closest to a default, 
which could lead to havoc in 
the global marketplace, is the 
US itself. 

Fortunately, the US Trea- 
sury Secretary, Robert Rubin, 
who moved heaven and earth 
to produce a rescue package 
for Mexico at the turn of the 
year, appears to have under- 
stood the gravity of the 
situation. 

He recognised that, with 
several of the international 
credit rating agencies prepar- 
ing to remove the triple-A rat 
ing on American debt, a US 
default could have triggered a 
wave of secondary actions, in- 
cluding a sell-off fay pensions 
funds required to bold only 
triple-A bonds. 

This, similarly, could have 
provoked a rush out of the 
dollar and a switch in global 
reserves. 

For the moment, Mr Rubin 
has bought some breathing 
space by launching an ex- 
traordinary $136.95 billion of 
short-term funding in the 
shape of bills and notes which 
will enable the Treasury to 
meet its interest obligations 
without default and keep the 
government running for a 
further nine days without 
breaching the debt ceiling. 

This can, however, wily be 
a short-term solution, be- 
cause to fond the US govern- 
ment on this basis — with 
debt and principle essentially 
paid by keeping the printing 
presses running — would be 
highly inflationary. 

The US Treasury is also 
looking at other potential off- 
budget means of keeping the 
government In the black, in- 
cluding disinvesting securi- 
ties in state pension funds, 
such as the civil service 
retirement thrift (which 
could contribute about 
$21.4 billion), and dipping 
into the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund which was last 
used to rescue the Mexican 
peso. 

All of this is Intended to 
buy the White House time 
while it seeks to negotiate its 
way out of the fix with the 
Republican Congress. The cri- 
sis was brought to a head 
early yesterday when the 
President vetoed the latest 
stop-gap funding bills, con- 
taining provisions for a sharp 


rise in Medicare premiums, 
which provide health cover to 
the elderly, and killing sev- 
eral small agencies of govern- 
ment including chunks of the 
Commerce Department 
The spectacle of the govern- 
ment lasting off workers, hav- 
ing to fond itself by extraordi- 


nary measures and bickering 
over something so crucial to 
all American lives, is damag- 
ing to Congress which lias 
thus far shown itself to be 
more rigid tlmn President 
Clinton. 

Mr Clinton also enjoys the 
moral advantage or knowing 
that it is he. not the Republi- 
can Congress, which has de- 
livered tile US n budget deficit 
which has been reduced by 
50 per cent in his first three 
years in office and is cur- 
rently the lowest — as a per- 
centage of GDP — of all the G7 
countries. 

The President is now send- 
ing back to Congress stop-gap 
funding bills designed to keep 
the government running. He 
is also promising to sign a 
balanced budget plan but only 
if there are no strings at- 
tached to the emergency fund- 
ing bills- Tlie President, with 
the assistance of Mr Rubin’s 
financial manoeuvrings, ap- 
pears determined that House 
leader Newt Gingrich and 
Majority Leader Robert Dole 
blink first 

The financial stakes ought 
to be too high for a dollar 
threatening shoot-out: but 
when it comes to Presidential 
politics and next November's 
elections anything goes. 


BAA bonus 

T HE former airports au- 
thority BAA has an- 
nounced another 
soaraway set of results, with 
retail income now greater 
than airport charges and the 
group branching out into 
stand-alone retail dev- 
elopments. 

The extent to which BAA 
has turned into a retailer is 
potentially worrying for pas- 
sengers who would rather be 
looked after by an organisa- 
tion Interested solely in their 
welfare, although they would 
no doubt not want to wave 
goodbye to the subsidy from 
retail profits. 

BAA has also shown itself 
to be a good retailer — better 
than many of those who are 
now looking forward to 
Christmas with mixed feel- 
ings. This is a crucial period 
for most retailers, unlike 
BAA where traffic is more 
even and peaks in the sum- 
mer. Those without BAA's 
captive (flying) audience need 
the right weather to sell win- 
ter clothes, the right political 
messages to reassure shop- 
pers’ confidence, and the 
right economic conditions to 
encourage them to spend. 

There is nothing to be done 
about the weather. On the 
other fronts the hopes are 
that, after years of tax rises 
and interest rate gloom, con- 
sumers will be given a confi- 
dence boost by the start of 
election tax bribery in toe 
Budget and a weakening of in- 
flation fears. 

However, years of belt- 
tightening have left consum- 
ers in no mood to celebrate, 
even if conditions do im- 
prove. Research this week 
from accountants Touche 
Ross reported that consumers 
are much more cautious than 
retailers. 

BAA is likely to advance 
smoothly, but by January its 
fellow retailers may be count- 
ing the cost of over-optimism 
in groaning shelves, resulting 
in hefty mark-downs. 


Aetna bid plan shows that KKR 
s hungry for big deals again 


Mark Tran in New York 


IXQHLBERG Kravis Roberts 
l\is considering a $4 billion 
(£2.6 billion) bid for the prop- 
erty-casualty operations of in- 
surance giant Aetna Life & 
Casualty, signalling that toe 
Wall Street buyout firm is 
pl ungin g bad: into big deals. 

KKR made Its name after 
taking RJR Nabisco food and 
tobacco giant private in .a 
$25 billion buyout In 1988. the 
biggest deal in US history. 
That investment, however, 
brought poor returns and ab- 
sorbed most of EKR's ener- 
gies in toe 1990s. Since it sev- 
ered its lin ks with RJR a year 
ago, KKR's appetite for deal 
making has returned. 

This year, it has made five 
acquisitions for a total of $2.7 
billion. including a 
$1.2 billion purchase of 
regio nal retailer Bruno's Inc. 
KKR, which obtains its in- 


TOURI3T RATES — BANK SELLS 


vestment capital from 
institutions such as pei 
fluids, has $1.5 billioj 
equity available for tra 
tlons, and earlier this m 
was linked with a possibl 
for Grand Metropolitan’s 
cessfol Burger King fast 
chain. 

KKR’s interest in pro* 
casualty emerged in its n 
annual report after the 
made a highly succ ess ful 
involving American Re. 
na’s reinsurance divl 
KKR bought Americai 
three years ago for $1.4 fa 
and then sold a stake ti 
public three months lata 
plingits investment on p 

KKR is seeking to capii 
on the sector's problem 
picking up undervalued 
erties and turning t 
around with cost-cirttins 
other tight financial cont 

Aetna wants to foeu 
more profitable areas am 
managed health care. 
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Steel profits triple 


J UST over three 
months ago British 
Steel shares hit an all- 
tune h igh of I88.5p. 
Yesterday the group 
turned in the results to justify 
the stock market’s 
co nfidence 

Yet, despite tripled profits 
and a 50 per cent increase In 
the dividend for the sis 
months to the end of 
September, British Steel's 
shares could barely manage 
an upward nudge, gaining 
just 2p to 159p. 

The rather grudging 
response illustrates the stock 
market's perception of 
British Steel as a cyclical 
stock. Investors remember 
that during the last recession 
the shares plunged as low as 
47p. 

Now they are wopdering 
whether the £550 million pre- 
tax profits for the first half of 
the year represent the peak of 
the current cycle for the 
company which will be 
followed by a sharp downturn 
as faning demand takes a 
severe toll on prices. 

Brian Moffat, British 
Steel's chairman and chief 
executive, will have little 
truck with such pessimism. 

He acknowledges that steel 
stocks in western Europe are 
r unning at high levels and 
will need to be reduced over 
the coming months. As a 
result, demand in the second 
half will not be as strong as it 
was in the first six months. 

But Mr Moffat does not 
accept that the next turn in 
the cycle will be as severe as 
some of those in the past “We 
don't think .there is going to 
be a major downturn." 
Despite the expected 
softening in demand: 
“Underlying consumption of 
steel r emains satisfactory in 
most markets." 

Part of Mr Moffat's 1 
optimism stems from the 


changing ownership of j 
Europe’s steel industry. The 
flotation of the likes of; 
Prance's Usinor Sacilor and 
the sale to the private sector 
of Italy’s Qva mean that the 
boundaries of state 
ownership have been rolled 
back. 

That in turn ensures that . 
bigger chunks of the industry 
are now. in Mr Moffat's ! 
terms, “more responsive” to 
the pressures of the market. 

In the past he has made no . 
secret of his anger over the 
use of government subsidies 
to keep unprofitable capacity 
in operation in a number of 
western European countries. 


making it hard for more 
efficient producers to 
maintain margins and make a 
decent return on investment 

As Mr Moffat noted 
yesterday, some European 
steel- makers are already 
trimming their production to 
try to keep the pressure off 
prices. 

Part of the optimism lies 
nearer home. British Steel is 
now one of the lowest-cost 
producers in the world. Mr 
Moffat reckons that gives the 
company the opportunity — if 
European demand slackens — 
to switch into other markets. 
British Steel's ability to meet 
price and quality standards 
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demanded by the Japanese 
car plants in the United 
Kingdom has helped to boost 
sales to the motor Industry 
from 300,000 tonnes a year to 
900.000 tonnes. 

In the longer term the 
outlook for British Steel is 
not simply tied to the severity 
or otherwise of the next 
downturn in the economic 
cycle in western Europe and 
the response of a more 
market-oriented steel 
industry. 

The group's considerable 
success in the recent pest has 
been built on its ability to 
take out cost from existing 
operations. 

At the bleaker end of the 
scale, that has meant heavy 
job losses and plant closures. 

; More positively it has meant 
sustained capital investment 
in improving the efficiency of 
plants such as Port Talbot 
andLlanwem. 

Now, however, British Steel 
is building new plants in the 
United States, both directly 
and through its joint venture 
with LTV and Sumitomo. The 
programme will come to 
fruition between the end of 
1996 and mid-1997. 

Three benefits might be 
expected. First, it will 
modestly reduce British 
Steel’s dependence on the 
European market Second, 
the joint venture, if 
successful, will put British 
Steel at the l eading edge of ah 
important technology. 

Third, and perhaps most 
important the alliance or a 
variant of it could be 
replicated elsewhere — not 
least in fhst-growing Asian 
marke ts. 

That however, is still some 
way oft In the meantime, Mr 
Moffat is likely to find die 
price of British Steel is 
closely tied to expectations 
about die price of British 
steeL 


Improved efficiency . . .British Steel's Llanwem plant has seen the benefits of capital investment photograph jeff moroan 


Debt-for-equity deal seen as most likely route after five-stop tour 

Eurotunnel bankers set 
to restructure £8bn debt 


Fragrant BAA 
renews call for 
extra capacity 


News in brief 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 

UROTUNNEL'S bank- 
ers have begun draw- 
ing up proposals for 
the restructuring of 
its £8 billion debt mou ntain 
after sounding out the views 
of all 225 financial institu- 
tions with exposure to the 
cross-Channel project, at a 
series of international road 
shows. 

Representatives of the four 
agent banks — the Midland, 


NatWest Banque Nationale 
de Paris and Credit Lyonnais 
— and top Eurotunnel man- 
agement are understood to 
have completed their tour. 

Eurotunnel made a presen- 
tation to banks at each stage 
of the road show, which vis- 
ited Tokyo. Paris, London, 
Milan and Frankfurt Banks 
were given the chance to 
question the company, and fi- 
nancing options were dis- 
cussed at meetings from 
which Eurotunnel represen- 
tatives were excluded. 

The negotiations followed 
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the banking consortium’s de- 
cision in September to freeze 
all interest payments on 
Eurotunnel's £3 billion bor- 
rowings for the next 18 
months. The agreement will 
save the company more than 
£400 milli on in deferred inter- 
est payments over the next 
year. 

Although no formal deci- 
sion has been made, bankers 
are confident that they are 
now tn a position to begin ne- 
gotiating a restructuring 
package with EurotunneL 

Differences remain within 
| the banking consortium, but 
lenders appear to accept that 
j restructuring is inevitable. 
One source said: "Eurotunnel 
has no chance without a refi- 
nancing package." 

Many Institutions argue 
that the restructuring pro- 
gramme should be carried out 
as quickly as possible, with 
the most likely route remain- 
ing the conversion of debt 
into new equity. This would 
minimise the deferred Inter- 
est payments, which are 
mounting at the rate of £2 mil- 
I lion a day. 

However. Japanese banks 
involved In the project are 
understood to be reluctant to 
go ahead with a restructuring 
programme until Eurotun- 
nel's financial position has 
been seen to improve. 

Other City sources point 
out that Eurotunnel faces a 


credibility problem if it goes 
ahead with a cash-raising ex- 
ercise. "Having seen its two 
previous rights issues bomb, 
Eurotunnel's reputation is 
rock bottom in the UK equity 
market," one said. 

Although Eurot unne l has 
won the interest-payment 
moratorium, its financial pre- 
dicament has continued to de- 
teriorate. Earlier this month 
the company lost its battle to 
claim £2.3 billion in compen- 
sation from British, French 
and Belgian rail companies. 

The tunnel operator argued 
that passenger numbers had 
fallen for below those pro- 
jected by European Passenger 
Services, which is jointly 
owned by the three national 
railway companies. It also 
claimed that railway opera- 
tors had been late in provid- 
ing rolling stock and failed to 
offer adequate marketing 
services. 

Its commercial prospects 
have been further hit by in- 
creasingly fierce price-cutting 
from ferry companies. Euro- 
tunnel recently unveiled a 
package of “incentive fares”, 
although it claims that its 
share of the cross- Channel 
market continues to grow, 
with car and coach traffic 
showing a 14 per cent in- 
crease during October. 

Eurotunnel shares finned 
lp to 96p. against a high of 
325p earlier in the year. 


Cheers and tears at Lloyd’s 
as forecast profits decline 


Pauline Sprtngett 

T HE troubled Lloyd's of 
London insurance market 
will see its profits decline in 
1993 and 1996. according to a 
report from the Association of 
I Lloyd's Members. 

The ALM's 1993 Market 
Review, issued yesterday. 

| also forecasts a £900 million 
! Lloyd's profit for 1993 and 
£1.1 billion profit for 1994. 
Lloyd's reports its figures 
three years in arrears, with 
the 1993 result due next year. 

But the ALM adds that prof- 
its would then drop, with 
Lloyd's producing only a 
■■ modest profit" in 1996, as 
market conditions worsen. 

The influential ALM repre- 
sents some 9.500 Names. Its 
forecast comes as Lloyd's — 
which lost nearly £9 billion 
between 1983 and 1992 — at- 
tempts to put its ravaged past 
i behind it with a proposed 
£2.3 billion settlement offer 
for loss-stricken Names. It 
also plans a £16 billion rein- 
i surance vehicle, Equitas. to 
| take over the market's past 
| liabilities. 

Yesterday Lloyd s an- 
nounced appointments to the 
Equitas project which has 


Roger Cove 


A STEADY rise in air- 
line traffic, plus new 
retail developments 
and promotions on duty- 
free products such as per- 
fumes, helped BAA to boost 
profits from Heathrow, 
Gatwick and the five other 
airports it controls last 
summer. The increase came 
despite competition from 
Eurostar continental ser- 
vices and a disappointing 
Mediterranean season. 

It left BAA chief execu- 
tive, Sir John Egan, reiter- 
ating his call to expand 
capacity at Heathrow, cur- 
rently the subject of a pub- 
lic inquiry. 

“There is no alternative 
to adding a fifth terminal at 
Heathrow,” he said yester- 
day. “We cannot afford to 
throw away runway 
capacity at our major inter- 
national airport, which is 
capable of coping with 
80 million additional pas- 
sengers, by not building the 
t erminal capacity.” 

BAA released traffic fig- 
ures for October, showing 
an overall increase for the 
month of 4.6 per cent, be- 
low the recent growth rate 
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been dogged by delays. Chief 
executive is to be Michael 
Crall and Jane Barker has 
been made finance director. 

Mr Crall joins from US in- 
surer Argonaut where he is 
president and chief executive. 
Ms Barker was most recently 
chief operating officer' and 
chief financial officer at the 
London Stock Exchange. 

The appointment of Mr 
CralL who is well-regarded 
and who has an in-depth 
knowledge of the US market 
may prove a wise move as 
Lloyd's faces possible law- 
suits in the US. 

That situation was high- 
lighted yesterday when 
Lloyd's chief executive Peter 
Middleton reiterated the mar- 
ket’s wish to avoid US litiga- 
tion. Speaking in Texas, he 
urged US Names to accept the 
out-of-court settlement 

Meanwhile, 1,092 Names 
who invested with syndicate 
255, run by the Rose Thomson 
Young underwriting agency, 
today launch their High 
Court fight for £1 million 
compensation for their losses. 
The Names, who include 
Trade and Industry Secretary 
lan Lang, claim their losses 
were caused by negligent 1 
underwriting. 



of 6 per cent Traffic has 
been hit by Eurotunnel, 
which left passengers on 
scheduled European air 
services just 1.5 per cent up 
on October 1994. 

Stansted's passenger traf- 
fic was a fifth higher than 
last October, improving on 
I its recent trend, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over 
the past 12 months. 

BAA yesterday reported 
revenue of £698 million, up 
by 6 per cent in the six 
months to the end of 
September. That produced 
an 11 per cent rise in pre- 
tax profits to £294 milli on. 

Retail income constituted 
43 per cent of total revenue, 
slightly hi gher than airport 
charges. Zt was helped by de- 
velopments at Heathrow 
Terminal 1 and at Gatwick* s 
North Terminal, where 
BAA's retail income per pas- 
senger rose by 8 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively . 

Duty-free perfume sales 
have been particularly 
strong this summer. Lower 
prices and higher promo- 
tional activity resulted In a 
sales increase of almost a 
quarter, pushing up tak- 
ings through the tills 
towards £100 million, 
which is more than a fifth 
of total perfume sales in de- 
partment stores and other 
high-street outlets. The de- 
velopment at Heathrow in- 
cludes a beauty centre. 

BAA’s second factory out- 
let centre, providing retail 
space for manufacturers to 
sell direct to the public, 
opened In France last 
month, following the first 
venture at Ellesmere Port 
in Cheshire. BAA has also 
recently begun a 10-year 
contract to operate the air- 
port system for Indianapo- 
lis, which it hopes will lead 
to other US contracts. It 
hopes to bid for contracts 
in Australia, if privatisa- 
tion goes ahead. 


Airbus £480 m order gives 
Rolls-Royce a jobs boost 


Chris Barrie 


E UROPEAN aircraft maker 
Airbus Industrie won a 
$720 million (£480 million) 
order yesterday, beating off 
competition from US rival 
Boeing and bringing business 
worth £100 million to aero en- 
gine maker Rolls-Royce. 

The order for six A330 wide- 
body aircraft from Gulf Air 
should help secure up to 
22,000 jobs at Rolls' aerospace 
operations, which will supply 
its Trent engines. Delivery 
will start in 1998 for the air- 
craft which will operate on 
routes in the Far East, Middle 
Bast and Europe. 

.The order means that Rolls’ 
Trent 700 turbofan has cap- 


tured 40 per cent of the mar- 
ket for A330 engines, with 116 
on the order book. 

The order came as Airbus 
and Boeing wait to hear today 
which of them has won a 
$5 billion order for 33 aircraft 
from Singapore Airlines. Air- 
bus is bidding to supply its 
A330 aircraft against Boeing's 
777. One city analyst tipped 
Boeing to win. Rolls-Royce is 
bidding to supply engines as 
part of both bids. 

Meanwhile, US company 
MriVro n Rll Douglas has won 
orders for five MD88 planes 
from Turkish carrier Onur 
Air, and options for another 
five planes, in an order 'worth 
8150 million end & potential 
$300 million if the options are 
exercised. 


Wells Fargo raises 
bank stakes to £7 bn 

THE battiefor control of First Interstate Bancorp intensified 
yesterday when a hostile bidder. Wells Fargo & Co, raised Its 
offer for the Los Angeles bank to 810.9 billion (£7 billion). First 
Interstate announced last week a merger deal with a white 
knight, First Bank System of Minneapolis, in a share swap 
worth almost $10.5 billion. 

Wells Fargo, California's second-largest bank, said it would 
take toe offer directly to shareholders and seek to replace First 
Interstate’s board. — Mark Tran in New York 

Vodafone sues Orange 

VODAFONE is suing its cellphone rival Orange for “malicious 
falsehoods ynd trade-mark infringements”. Vodafone allegpg that 
advertising claims Ity Orange that it offers cheaper services are 
untrue. Orange is also alleged to have infringed Vodafone’s 
registered trade mark. 

The action is said to be over an advertisement that says “on 
average. Orange users save £20 per month". —Bloomberg 

Lloyd Webber expresses little 

SIR Andrew Lloyd Webber's Really Useful Group yesterday 
declined to comment on speculation that Sir Nicholas Lloyd, toe 
outgoing editor erf the Dally Express, will be involved in a 
potential bid for the national newspaper t-itiw? of United News & 
Media. Sir Nicholas, a close friend of Sir Andrew, leaves toe Daily 
Express on November 30 and his name — together with that cf his 
wife. Eve Pollard, former editor of toe Sunday Express — was 
linked with potential buy-out talks earlier this year. 

Sir Andrew is understood to have £100 million to invest as part 
of a consortium which sources suggest may include Tony O’Reilly 


and Conrad Black's Telegraph Group. — Lisa Buckingham 

Salomon snubs Seaq 

SEAQ, the Stock Exchange's international electronic trading 
system, suffered another blow yesterday when Salomon Brothers, 
the US investment bank i ng group, said it was quitting the system 
to trade s h ares on local European exchanges. Salomon’s move, 
which follows similar decisions by NatWest and UBS, has been 

made possible by a European Commission directive allowing 

firms to become members cf local stock exchanges without 
setting up local offices. However, the bank said no jobs would be 
lost in London because deals settled elsewhere would still be 

struck tn London. — Ion King 

Country Casuals hits back 

Country Casuals bolstered its bid defence yesterday hy ann mnv> 

fog that sales for the first two weeks of November rose more than 

10 per cent on a like-for-likfi (same store) basis. Chairman T0m ' 
Adam daimed that toe £26J million bid from Ciro Holdings — 

run by Sir John Shannon, a former Co untr y Casuals chitf was 

opportunistic and undervalued the group. 


diffii^ retafl^di^ amdtocajs. Tte group had also agreed to 

develop industrial sites owned by its Lerose subsidiary. If all the 
lag were developed, the i group stood to receive more than 1 

JSOff 000 tor property with a current net book value of £80,000. . 

Sir Jorm said the board continued to use selective data which 
concealed the magnitude of the group's problems. — TontyAftty ’ 

Hopes for heart drug 
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Cricked 


Adams the 




EdwardVfmfs 

In Johannesburg 


T HEl South Africans 
came close but In the 
end they resisted 
temptation. 

The. excitement and clam- 
our roused by the bowling of 
the lefi-arm contortionist j 
Paul Adams as lie spun South 
Africa A to a six-wicket vie- 
tory over England in Kimber- 
ley cm Sunday finally got to 
the South African Board 
yesterday.^ . 

The managing director Dr 
All Bacher consulted the 
Board’s hierarchy, then told 
Peter Pollock, the convener of 
selectors, that he could if he 
wished add the 18-year-old 
Adams to the 12 chosen a 
weds; ago for the first Test 
against England at Centurion 
Park beginning on Thursday. 

It woujld have been the 
sporting ptory of the year: an 
unknown Cape Coloured, 
bowling ! self- taught left-arm 
googlies with a bizarre action, 
plays one E-level wafch, one 
A-level . batch for Western 
Province, destroys the tour- 
ists in bis third game and 
foar dajjs later breaks into 


the all-white Test team. 

The publicity men in Jo- 
hannesburg would have had a 
field day. But Pollock played 
foe pragmatist, not the script- 
writer. saying yesterday: 
“The selectors came close to 
bringing him in but In 
the end we have to be 
circumspect 

"He Is a terrific prospect 
but we didn't think it would 
be in his benefit to be rushed, 
in. But of course he will be 
under consideration for foe 
rest of foe series.” 

In truth, foe selection of Ad- 
ams at any stage this winter I 
should not reduce England's 
batsmen to gibbering wrecks. 
His match tally of nine for 181 
in Kimberley was one of those 
things that seem to happen to 
touring England sides every 
now and then, but be is no 
Shane Warne. 

The South Africans are su- 
premely confident and are 
convinced that England are 
here for foe taking, particu- 
larly after the news yesterday 
that all the home pace 
bowlers are fit for today’s net 
session and recording session 
to cut this winter's cricket 
anthem, entitled We Don't 
Like Cricket ... We Love It 


Rookie McGrath shows 
class in maiden century 


■flLE- Yorkshire batsman 
I Anthony McGrath yester- 
day announced himself as one 
of foe English game's bright- 
est prospects with a brilliant 
maiden century in Lahore. 

The 20-year-old rookie, 
picked for foe England A tour 
of Pakistan after only four 
first-class matches, completed 
his 103 .during a 64-run last- 
wickef stand with his county 
colleague Richard Stetnp. 

At the start of the day. with 
McGrath on 26 and England 
199 for five In reply to the 
Pakistan Cricket Board XTs 
301, he batted serenely, if de- 
fensively. while Craig White, 
Keith Piper and Ian Salisbury 
made useful contributions. 


But when the ninth wicket 
fell for 291, McGrath, then on 
56. changed the tempo and 
plundered a succession of 
boundaries. There were two 
sixes and ll fours in bis 327- 
minute, 301-ball innings. 

When be was bowled driving 
wearily. England were 355. At 
the close the PCB XI were 67 
for four, a lead of only 13 go- 
ing into today's final day. 

England A's manager John 
Emburey said: "His maturity 
Is remarkable for one just 
turned 20. He’s come into a 
tour party full of batsmen 
either with Test experience or 
pressing for a foil England 
place and he has shown he's on t 
a par with them. That’s class." J Warne cry 
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Imran 

lays into L ««eiy putting 

Pakistan Indian sign on 
'greed’ betting turnover 

■l HE news of Pakistan's - — : I by 23-per cant over foe last 

v-i- capitulation In Bris- v * wna ni|Wlulttt l three years, but Australia has 

■ I bane came as a hasty seen a 44 per cent rise. In Ger- 


-T IHE liews Pakistan’s 
.1- capitulation in Brts- 
- 1 bane came as a hasty 
non-surprise to Imran 
Khan at home in Lahore. 

There was no pleasure for 
Imran in the feats of the 
spiritual successor to Paki- 
stan's great leg-spanner 
Abdul Qadlr. Shane Warne, 
whose match haul of 11 for 
77 laid on Australia's vic- 
tory by. an fawinp and 126 
runs to. go 1-0 up In the 
three-Test series. Wane's 
victims hi yesterday's 89- 
minute skittle included 
Salim Malik for a dock. 

Imran blamed greed, lack 
of leadership and internal 
wrangling for the spectacu- 
lar foil from grace of the 
side be captained to the 
World Cup In 1992. 

Be said: *T was initially a 
consultant to the Pakistan 
Cricket Board but I have 
had my fingers burned. In 
the last year or so Pakistan 
cricket has been blighted 
by many different Issues 
and the damage done to the 
image of cricket here is al- 
most Irreparable. 

“We have gone, back- 
wards since winning the 
World Cup and the worst 
thing then was the amount 1 
of money that was lavished j 
on the players- in the form 
of' presents. Everyone got 
greedy and a materialistic 
attitude dominated.” - 
Australia have rmnu»fl an 
unchanged side for the 
second Test, starting on 
Friday In Hobart 

• UStlMUIc fket tanlnoa 463 (6 R 
Wautf) liz no, M A Tartar 69. M E WbuqK 
SB. Q S Bknran 67. 0 C Soon 64). 
nUOSTJUti RrW innings 07 (Warns 7-33). 

PAKISTAN 

IH S Instill (ovsmioht 197-3) 
litamam-vt-HM c McOarmoU 

bM E Waugh _ «S 

Basil All few b McGcaBi M 

iWoin Khans Haaft b AsSM « 

*W*slm AKram c Stater b Warns S 

Salim Maine n McDermott b Warns « O 

SaqWn MnWitaq not out 2 

Wbqar Younls Ibw b Mama o 

Mohammad Mown to* b Warns 0 

Extras «>7. ntni) IS 


— ~ . — ~ . : by 23-per cant over foe last 

imu iBMaM ■ three years, but Australia has 

seen a 44 per cent rise. In Ger- 

F INANCIAL crisis is many betting is up by 11 per 
rushing at racing like a cent, in Italy by 5 per cent and 
runaway locomotive in Hong Kong by 17 per cent 
and, with a £34 million reduo . The National Lottery in Ire- 
tion in levy yield forecast in land has been responsible for 
foe next three years, foe Gov- a 21 per cent foil while in 
ernment must step in to help France there has been a four 
before long, preferably when per cent decline. In Britain 
the Chancello r announces his during the comparable period 
Budget on November 28. there was a 1.8 per cent rise, 

It is hoped that a 2.75 per but that was pre-Lottery. 
cent cut to duty will help off- The st ag gering decline in 
set the disastrous effects of the United States has 
the National Lottery and apparently been brought 
scratch cards, which have about by the government 
sent betting graphs "off the sanctioning the opening of ca- 
side of a cliff” according to sines on Indian reservations. 


Tom Kelly of the Betting 
Office Licencees* Association. 


Massive, mind-boggling fa- 
cilities have been built and 


"Th»e is an i m pr ess ion ( are attracting punters in 


world-wide that betting on 
horseracing Is foiling off,” 
said Kelly. “That may be so. 


droves from all over tbe 
country, much to the alarm 
and detriment of local 


but there is no doubt the Lot- racetracks. 


tery has accelerated that 

trend to this country. 


One disillusioned track offi- 
cial summed it up by saying: 


“Our graphs show that bet- "We ripped tbe Indians off 
ting was sailing along on a years ago. now they’re rip- 
steady, unspectacular course ping us att " 
until tt took a tilt last Novem- Not, of course, that the US 
ber when the Lottery started. Government is being ripped 
When the scratch cards came off Whether it Is horses or 
in last March the line went off casinos they are not really 
foe sheet” ' bothered, although the North 

The Henley report on bet- American racing Industry 
ting suggests a turnover foil will presumably not stand by 
of between seven and 10 per- for long. 


cent in the last year and pre- 
dicts the closure of 500 betting 


But the worrying message 
is the same — punters have 


shops by the end of the year no great loyalty. They will bet 
m waning job losses, rise of U- on anything they perceive as 
legal betting and consequent giving them value and a good 
loss of revenue to the time. 


Government 

That, at least, is the case 


There is only modest fore 
on offer for punters today, but 


which hasbeen put before the one of the day’s best Short- 
Chancellor, who must realise, priced bets looks to be Ma- 
if he does not already, that law! 3.10) in the Harrogate 
racing Is an Industry rather Novices Chase at Wefoerby. 


than merely foe playgound of 
foe rich. 


the Australia leg-spinner gets airborne after having Salim Malik caught 


Total (BOS warn) MO 

Ml of MWnta «ak 217. 718, 233. 233, 

23*2*0. 

■owQpgr McDermott 11-0-47-0; McGraBi 
2S-T—76-4; Rental 18-4-47-1; Warne 
Z7S-1 0-54-4; S R Waugh 3-1-3-0; M E 
Waugh B-3-B-1. 

mutW i wW MM K iwii. 


Malawi has run respectably 
in two well-contested races 


Kelly's impression that and was runner-up to Good 
there is a world slump in bet- Insight in a handicap chase at 
ting on . horses is not quite Bangor last month. On that 
borne out by some fascinating form he should have no diffi- 


— figures researched by Simon I culty winning a novice event 


Clare erf the British Hiorserac- 
ing Board. 


At Newton Abbot Paul Ni- 
cholls looks foe trainer to fol- 


In tbe three-year period low and has treble prospects 
1992 to 1994 horserace betting with Bramblehlll Buck 
dropped badly to the United (1.30). General Crack (2.00) 
States, turnover being down and Jac Del Prince (4.00). 


Wetherby with guide to recent form 


Lingfield (all-weather Flat) 


1.10 Royal emrMatoa 
t-AO Aty Datay 

2.10 Moo wh l w Dancor 


X48BiMbhIM 
3-ta Malawi (n-pj 

X40 Nanstad 
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• a0UMamDAIKmWHal(2S-T1-0 DXm 

10 BOB- iwwa 00*0 (a0«)ianMMMa«n5.1V0 BAM 
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W4 iCIi^O DAHQH lAETfl a) B LW^Opi HrJLUawaBya 

a« fOWCP- APAiacnA(356)MC(AlO-BV4) ... — JOWarda 

TOPPOIW m > 5: CIH—«al8,Wai l*il l M rta4i7,Mlal»B* 

ABBtag; B-S OaneiB) Crack. 5-1 Uunai UoMxb. ennoa sa. 5-1 EHe ftag. TOM Tow fiBrtB. ID-1 
JnB**aW7. Foota Eitand 11 rmmtn. 

• Blinkered for tbe first time: LINGFIELD: 1 Z 2 Q Studio 
Thirty, K entavr us Way; L20 Mystery Matthias, Stunning 
Prospect. WETHERBY: 1.10 Wisdom; 3.10 Two For One. 




SL30 tULA.T.HMR0CAPCHASa2B> 110yd* 54^86 

401 Z4F11P- WOHALUTTUOS (23*) (D)UHMkm-eH» 7-12-0 : EPowrf 

40* 312335- EORTHBMISADDUro (313) (D)RHo60a 8-12-0 H Dma» 

4U F2731B- WHPMU DBUOKT (100) (D) Q CtaartM-dOMB 7-11-0 WHAM 

406 12650- UmJITOai(IM) (01 J Bog W-1M A Uyt— 

403 122L42 DBURM (15) (nWJN Hgadewm 5-104 —IB A FRtfaraM 

4n 424113^ SDIHia MM (17) (CU>RHodgBB6-19^ ~-AT*ry 

407 aSWM PWMair FEDOT [M)Ce)nRMB-W4 — — ~ — - — —JPnrt 

408 02ra*V- WATEBFOIIO CA3TLI (5*7) (D) K Bartay 6-104 BlknM 

TOP Rmim Hartbam UMtr 8, V»*k ABttna 7, UMTaaa 4 

BaMaoi 04 Wawrtflrt Casio. iw Daar Do. 4-1 WMnwa DsOgta. 6-1 Mgh AMttds. B4 Mmaara 
6addm.12-ie«e«tagnpn. B n ml* 

3.00 aouis wm mcobo cum hotm mmsu a> « b^u 

SOI 0 ALLOW (IBBUrwBim 4-1 VO P MIi mW 

rn ttW 1 1ft»ajMaT0MaAU11»DBaroq7-1Ml A ayLaaAa(3) 

BO) CASPIAN BALUOA (S] S KtlgM 7-11-0 ... . _M A HfcRanM 

804 00IRJ- CHANCE MU VM (2011 MMC Hortor 6-11-0 — — aim 

m PULL orawi um BaitaraviM 1 no 10-11-0 Irm* 

sot m/umaumiPHtaeni a-w-o — - — - — -i-m p 

907 4ASD- MOW* ROUI (367)0 GMMMkl 5-1 VQ -Boa r 

904 02300-0 VnM(ia) KBbbil 6-11-0 LHanty 

to* BUCKUHaCMfcton 5-KM — limMaWAaB 

(5) 

TOP TOWtlPlk Mata* BM IQ. CM«ian Bdao* 7< Wn« 5 

M2bw 6*a» Ho** Bud. 5-1 Ft* Oohor. 7-1 CopiM BdufR. B-1 BmlnvDn fiML »-1 DddfiBO. VtaflO. 

3.30 CUUIMi WHITLEY 6WK UII AL HANDICAP CHAM 3 m 21 110y<*a3,iaa 

•01 5C8-H33 BPKOAL ACCOUNT (13) C B4nn5 *-11-11 OB ra Wa y * 

■08 15422-1 KJSAMO (13) (CO) PHoOCi 6-11-6 OAntyffl I 

■OJ UB134- NASAHO (SSI )7| Timer 5-11-7 BDMint.Ji ■» 

•04 l31626F-IMBJm (MO) PMdM«l 5-11-4 A P ItaCay 

508 223TH BUtHT0WHBtU.(23)U Plpt WV3 BgH8gnt»» 

000 11PSM WWwn t»t-g -10 -A Ttamtaa 

TOP POM UPli Kaaao 8, BaMdam HI. 

■wa np a-t Kama. 9-4 Bond Jw.44 BmwaBfllS-l Kcaro, 16-1 ABo Qaraa.20-1 SpwSal Km i*. 
S BBSBBWtunflB. - Tinman. 

4.00 aouNDORi anman opw h h bat w i» cvkm 

4 HAIUTOMARDR 5M« E-1t-4 HwA 

a CAOUOHUWKKalga 4-iw .. — opiwb(B) 

3 OMKNWPMlHK Bator 6-t1-4 ADaamft 

4 6 JAC DBLPBHC2 (13) PMdnli 5-11-4 — _A PWcCay 

5 * HANLAR(1B)NTaU>fv4)>rta5-tM i MKalgWiyfO 

S PUOHOIOH Urt H PanoO 5-rl-J in— -y 

7 PCKMDtNQ SUVMn j RenMo-BBrara MM .JI4mM 

» avninuwMCHBMr5-iv4 aims* 

• 20- 1C0TBY (210) N TtrfBton-DlvkM 5-1VC Mr M Muni 

10 V-3IQUnM(iaOFnlWYl , CMB5-lV4 IkM - 

11 o anrapOBir (tain ptocj 4-U-4 jm 

,ia o- vrAuramEAai(i74) AJBnato-rM 

11 n cHKmars chat(i^m Pip* 9-io-n PMlgRMtr 

14 4 KOMaiMIHAailY(1I}FB4i«p4-IO-a WAFfcc— rdd 

16 0 LBWW LANK (13) R Bator 6-10-13 8l3aM«) 

TOP POW TTPfc Scntty a, Wdriar 7, Jm M Prhna 5 

MMg: 5-2 Seafey, 4-1 Martyr. 5-1 flnobBn Prttw.5-1 Ct a &rt , i(M Jac Dll Prbcs. M-i Kaigiat 
MAMy. IIimm 


1 504- BM HANDS AM BACK (400) B Fib B-0 J*Ws1 

a DO niAEr(a7|DCoagro(*54 JOMnlf 

a 54 OSDLLY(IT) JSCargll 5-0 A Pm 5 m 10 

4 45WO4ITV(17)Myar0Cta|nMM „W5foada5 

s bd- nockt mam (ang pracmm m — n*dm.7 

• uwAW iwn i a »(iaa)Hino*wii04 — Hcn wmu a 

T DWPT can CAUOKT (1T)H®58I4 cQ'«CV M (CM) 

B JUMJ&argMS-e MFnataa 

• 80-000 LA0VKAR(aeK (kllM^Mm-BroM 84 DBIoyx4 

M S2 lUBBRHAPTL (IS) (BP) D Lodar 64 ADatvnlB 

11 229606 TAKKMI (01) WUWr54 — — — P M mi 1 * im » 

TOP POM minMMli 8, SaBndt An Back 7, TaftatN « 

■adtop M aoertnu. 7-2 Big Bank An Back, 5-1 Dpql 0* CsagM. 6-1 TitesnL 7-1 Uonty. 8-1 AM. 
HMEnM. 11 nan 

2JI0 WAMTAQE MNWKY HMDHCAP2T0 M (60U 
t 144005 mnlNRWK llolr W AHantanT* 

2 023S51 VK1A0E RATWa (B)(7A d|(MK Cunalagtant-SniiHi B4 DHlyysia 

3 024332 W POH TEA (ISSCCyrar M PWoC**(a)8 

4 014300 CAPTUm YHKIKMEtr (10) (Onwaiam«a-2 -M W»5 

8 020964 ARCTIC HOMAHCB1 (8)0 LoMt W — _A WMn (I) 2 

• eoso unra poet tii)p comm Tomt* 

7 12K15 TWBB OF TOMS (0)(D)H Ryan D-2 C RmMr 14 

8 128451 MM CABOWO C8U7W -J (CO) BPwrcalHl PF*my(S)12 

a 05441 BmTf15)(C) AJinrta B-13 JIMall 

10 30(102 naainKposr (28) (A) UA5na«Hi a-io a ■*«■■*■ i 

11 HD PROD (*2) M Pr#sto06-7 UDaSMdO 

12 000003 FOWMUH (13) WOTJonnail 84 BCochn— 4* 

ia 05)604 lALPAWt17)(P)HCltatf«»M — — MAada*3 

14 85084 DAMCMO JACK (13) JflrWOBrT-12 — I Odaa 10 

TOP POWTWSi Wm«m Am 6, Wal CMMnl 7, VWya HdBn 8 

<W a w 5-1 Mol Ctnwd. 6-1 WHoga Nah*. 134 Tlnwi ontowL 7-i RbMmpobl Amb«t Foa5-i rime 
For Tea. Foramv MM Barn). 14 * *t a * L 


4 KANUHdB) N TaMoMtoMs S-tM — 

PUCMOTON Un H PanoO 5-rt-4 

POUHUHQ SIMP Mn J totlnto-BMOra M 
HUTA150U Uil C Vfcrtar 5-1 V4 
243- SCOTEY (818) N TMHon-OivtM 5-1V4 
flf-S igUHI|44(iaE) FflBwwy FodBS 5-1V-4 _ 

o am paoir (isi npntt 4-U-4 

0- WALLTV DWAW (174) A JlnM 5-11-4 - 
0 CHiSTHW CHATfl^M P*a 6-TO-n 
4 K(HlaiBtWEUU)Y(1 3} FBtaMp 4-40-Q . 
0 LBKW LANK (13) RBltor $-10-13 


Qttpfcm 


BAFhc— rdd 

■IpatU) 


2.50 UUWAnr HANDICAP BMC3418 


1 110-311 PRMCa.YaAI7 (252) (CD)CC¥C8r 4-10-0 D Hoyt 4 

a mm UEWDMCBI (64) UDPMtCM 44-4 BPaflWU** 

a 131213 BEAWCTONdO) (IQ JLHW*»44 — KFMaa4 

4 260S5 aUMAL0ANCnt9a)(O&Dmi4-«-l KM) (7) 6 

■ a 500031 JARAAR(5)(4N a) (CO) QLiwfB 44-0 SniMttl* 

8 33H YOOOO (39) lljotamn 34-11 JMhgl 

TOP TOW np» 3*6 Haler a, Mna* 6W 7 

■«M > pT-4SM<lant. 9-4 PrtmrtygML 3-1 Jp»Ki.U4Yo*gK 14-1 GtotalOaxwir. 50-1 tyOanoar 

3.20 noiBUII UWTWDSTAIOB (05* IQ la 91 C3yW1 

1 WW«lA,<«HBYtB)(e)UnHMmitar44-4 ■ Paatas 

a DMUn FORT KHOQC (8) (Q RFtaar 4HM AWonliia 


a moan fort max (ai(C)B rta a r< gc 

3 531646 STAUW CD) (OPnUayh 54-4 

4 04DTO TIMAWALA (83) R Mgrea 4-9-4 — — — . 

3 406036 LADY HMHP1BU (8) (19 Mlhan 44-1 — 

■ • 260001 cow mowas) (TO DltonM 54-13 

7 30-0000 ARM (XI) CL Moore 94-11 

8 o-aono MLCPQSS (27) tiCdtt^rtdgg 4-6-11 

a 006302 DOODLE RUM (58) TMIIi 54-11 

10 S4$0K MIMlL(81)JH60ws>n 34-11 

11 MR30 MHBM DAUBIITBR (79) J Arnold 544 — 

18 233230 NEVBIO am, (*5)DAf1MH0t 344 

13 339000 BY THE MV (47) CEMO) 344 


A Monti fa 

RCHtaal 


: Actfts 

. — J Tta 10* 

AVMa(5) 1 

_JOalan3 

KRWmA 

iWare 

~~"I ..TOata 13 

DHvikoall 


TOP POW UPS: BiAac* DmmABm B, Part Kara 7, BaaMs Rita 6 

■am** 6-2 BUM DauglHM. DnUo RmB. 5-1 Fon Knot. 6-1 LndyHlgMMd. 6-1 Uw)aL HM Soiled, 
HewuSona. 

3*50 MALTON HANDICAP im 0,157 

1 218005 D40PABT (18) (OnOHoHMA 5-HM D Bigg* 3* 

1 B0B481 MIKS VALWOMOO (8) (*■***) (TO F rtttOBSftaCdVY-13 That 5 

3 D41310 8ATTAKBBZ(1TO(D)(W)l4Jin«S4-ffl J>HbCMm(S) 

4 310020 UWPWU1CT (17) MJDtalwiMHl DleKamf 


B 230403 nPBOETV (0) (Q HJ*nte J46 

• tMUHBnWHmDtTOmUrdHortbi 


• n4u»aimmi)(TOmu>dHoitiB(Bta544 onvniaar 

I ^ MM-TW MNIWPMiW — T (Mm 104 

• 8 «Bi45)UHOOO(iTOKOiiM6fcBi*4n«n544 BBmHII 

• 442300 HAWAfl OTOfTO (8)(CD) D Bntncti Oorts 74-3 JMta.l 

!2 ^ Twur njii*iBgr(B4)(niAWa«w54-a — rmmu 

II 004000 NORTH KSK [8) f»CE)*JW 644 .CDwyara 

12 QOOOCJ CRYSTAL ORT (4) 0 ArtttttnM 34-0 PPhnp) 

11 * 

TOP raw TM HWti TOano 8, 5mm 7, Dak* Waate 0 

W Ml Hi 4-1 FtonowL 6-2 HUH Btat*. 6-1 D*» memo, 6-1 DUMM, Ur PimIv, 7-1 Ko«xH. 5-1 LM 
RBpaSidiBDtMr. mi 


Results 


LEICEST9 

1.00 tarn IWtoP 1.14 MBJCBGUII6A, i 
a McCarthy (9-n. a. mm X 

TlaliMlH Lady (14-tv. *-5 (W> BaUm 13 
nn. 2. «. ID M«ta) Tot* tm El. TO. 
caeacuo Dual f* c121.cn. Tno ew.30. 

CSFE»a 

UQ (2m N HOyda HN*)i 1, *OOt 
T1IADEH. Q Hogon (B-1): AC*** l*VM« 

lave a.S«a*yTliMSt»r»IEK21.6 ran Mh. 

3X, (N BM)b*g*l Ton- Cl 1 90: CL70. n.ia 
OnaiF-C920.CSF:£ 16.36. 

9-00 (3B1 Ht8*)i 1 , QR22J1WAT LADY , J 
Ryan 131M): 2, HW* Flown <4-1 toL a. 


J tTO ai M HM* (12-1 L 17 ran. IV. 4. (C 
Altai Ton CW-Ott C4 JO, CCW. C3.7U. Oust 
F. (21210 Wo: Not won CSF Q75B. 
uacamet* -t.jnMYOTDNA, 4 Rattan 
1 t3-fl|;a,Ch»MM.Tb#»*ta.(8-11l«V>:3, 
CarSngford Mo (7-11 3ran. tt. 30. (78111) 
Tote £250 Dull F; CUO C3F- C3 03 
•40 (An if Cap If PEATSWOODv A 
rnomuri (7-S); a, Ko Uybt CM): a, amp- 
lay** -note (7-4 Mv). S ran 4. 3. (U CParv 
non I TOR £5 30.7370 Cl 70. Qua) F: £8.60. 
CSF Ci£M. 

auao tan HNa) 1. MAMA. T &*y (0-4 1 
lav). 2,N*M ft"! (3-1): 3,1m* Ed»(15-2). 7 
rfeO. 7, 5. (J MOCWol Tgte Cl. 10. CZ.10.CZTO. 
DuafF:Ca30 CSF;M41. 
4000in4f110)|4tMh]i1,IMnaF 
WAR, U A Flugiwaid (6-4 lav): 2, Yh* 


Stale Honfe P-2); 3, Oob* By (100-30). C { 
tmi. 7.* IN Honaemonl Tote U.B0; Cl.BQ. I 
Cl 10. Dual F: £5.70. CSf- £7.09, 

PtAcitpoT; r«j5o. ouioponisua 

PLUMPTOH 

i-iO (an 4(ikft*): t, oaenjov, c fh 

(134 1 a*), B, CradRConCroBar <18-11: a, 
CorniwKlMK (9-1). 5 ran. 2*. dW (J 
Janklnc) Tom- CUB); £1.50, E2.ia Dual P 
E7J8.CSFLC17.W. 

1-40 cam Bf dip 1, LUCKY MUM, T 
Doacomoe (»4). 3. Woaory AMbaoi (9-2); 
2. P»p*r Ota (evens wvi. 4 ran. 20. 1 (C 
PotFiam) To»: £5.40. Dual F E114CL CSF 
£1845. 

a-IO tarn « Hd^i 1,' WAIIUNQ TNU. A 


P McCoy |4-l);c. Cool TOM 0-2); 3, Frwh ] 
Cboiao p-4 l»iv 8 ran. 10, 15. (T UcOow- 1 
am) Tote £520: £1.50, £1.50. Cl JO. Dual F: 
£11.70. CSF; El. 17. 

2-40 (*m Cfaji 1, CVJHU. HENRY, C 
Maud* (9-4 |M*v): a. Driving Fora* (6-1); 
S, Han jiti* *a Mad (7-2). g-4 Mb* D*wn 
Chine*. 8 r«i. 4. 14. (Simon Earle) Tots: 
£3.60. Eljn. £3. TO. DM*) F. £13.40. CSF: 
£14.11. 

SLID pM A Ch)« 1, TRKSKKHON, J F 
TMfly 1 1 S-TO: 2. amoMr MWaa- (evma tev) . 
Tko flntahnL 3 rsn. DM (M«n H Kntgho 
TaM' £240. Oval F: C2.HL CSP £3.60 Nft 
OuBona Cantraaajr. 

XdO (an If Hdk>* 1, Tram- FAT, j f 

Trttoy (5-4 lav): 2, ltoy*l TIMnU* (»-(); 3, 

I BcritH i B-1). 8 ran B. 1 (Mias H Knighu 


Tote £2.50: £1.10 Cl SO £1 30 Dual F: £5X0, 
CBF1S48S. 

PLACa*On£361JO. QUADPOTrD040 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
1 30 (Tfli 1, LA Firm PUSBA R 
Hugiwi ( 1-2 fav): a. Bogart (20-1 1 ; a, Nate 
■U*B0-iV12iin 4 *.(RO-SuBWtfi)Tote 
£1.20; tr. 10, £9 00. £3.30 Dual f: £1020 
TtteC118j03.CSF.Ci4 24. 

1*0 (In 100yds): 1, CASHMME 
LADY. R LapcHn [6-2 lav); t, DaaMw 
(28-1); a, P tan c n d BAprtaB (14-11 13nm. 
4. 2K. (J Eyro) Tote E90: CUD. £030, E2S0 
Du AIF: £3000 Trkj: £l 1BJO CSF: £*020 
2W {In 100yda> 1, WOHLDWIDC 
Eisn, A MaDwy (M «avk a. Polar apMi 
CB-flE 8. H*m*lan8 (11-fl). B ran. 12. <L 1R 


Harris) Tote ££30 £1 JO. C1.10 Dual F: 
Clto.CSP.C3S1. 

120 (In If 7pyta)r % CHMRAAMS 
CHOICE, 4 Ytu (10-1); X. Oowa PnH 
(19-?L 3, Start*. Spin P-2 (*y), 12 ran. X. 
7. (A Jan>l*)Tote: C1*W. CiTO. CS-5C. £040. 
Dual P. EM.10 Trio: 07.20. CSF; C61.7S. 
Trfcast C221.42. MH: Sweat Ad oQiaite*. 
XBO (8f))i,FnAWa>tllAKy, J TotB (7-« 
jMtel: a. TWoNla d a *■■ (14-1); a,«Haa«* 
05-1). T-0 )Ww Tattpuna. 13 ten. 2S. K. (6 
Fatrtiural) Tote £2ro; 030. C4J50, £540 
0uUF;£E2j30Trte£24Bj50 CSP.C47.82. 
4LSO (1n40< 1 , OPAIAIUPP, A VfMMn 
o-i co-tovi; a, HaHMi *f P*o»*(20-i): a, 
HM Farm Panun (16-1). 3-1 ®-fav 
I Goldan TorqiM. msumanaow. 12 ran. 10 
I HO [MHn GwK«tav>ny) TqW EM0JC5L50, 


teas. 020. Dual F: £12080 Trio: £396.10 
CSPISSD? Trtrasr ETBJJ5?. 

4N4{7f> 1 , CeKTAM WAV, T hm (J2-1); 
g,J6g*aailB lt o-g)-.a,B M A t nla*A**Mai 
BlyO-i). l>-4 fan* CwantPrlnoB**. 12 ran. 
«t- 2. (N UWiwoonl T: £1050; C3.20. £150. 
£3.10 DP: £3080. Trtetel.40 CSF: CB3-7B 
B4W ffm 71 TBydala 1, BSKMIUS 
LAW, RLoppki (10-1); %, Rood Hta*a (194 
IWK 3 Cite Khag (6.1). 13 ran. HO. 12. (J 
PKSWrinu) Tout £1120; CL40. £1.80. £2.40. 
Dual P £12-80. Tito- £13080. CSF; £4040 
THuoat £218,37. ■ JACKPOnCOVlIAO 

ptACNPoneiooa oubopohmud. i 
• 4igaUon (John R*W) and Qua Waur ! 
(nw Cochrane), flliod Bw last n*o pIum in 
OtoPriK Ntees* (im 21) won Oy Slav* Tam at 
PtttotfnaWaau yuienlay . 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

089 1-168-168 
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Soccer 


Evans lays 
down law 


Ian Ross 


L iverpool started 
and swiftly completed 
an exercise in damage 
limitation yesterday, 
assuring Stan Collymore that 
he bas a future at Anfield. 

At the weekend British 
football's most expensive 
player, 24, said he was consid- 
ering his future in the game 
after falling to establish him- 
self in the Liverpool first 
team following an £8.5 million 
transfer from Nottingham 
Forest In the summer. 

Liverpool's manager Roy 
Evans had a two-hour meet- 
ing with Collymore and the 
player's agent Paul Stretford 
yesterday, after which it was 
announced that peace had 
broken out 

Collymore duly apologised 
and said he would endeavour 
to concentrate on football. 

“I am determined to be a 
part of this great club,” he 
said. ”1 would like to apolo- 
gise to everyone connected 
with Liverpool for what on 
reflection has proved to be a 
damag ing article. 

“The interview was given 
in good faith to a professional 
journalist, but my feelings 
towards Liverpool and the 
game in general did not come 
across in the manner I 
intended. 

“In the summer I was de- 
lighted to sign for Liverpool 
and my feelings remain the 
same. I joined for football 
reasons and I still remain 


I confident and committed to 
1 those ideals.” 

While Evans did not say as I 
much. Collymore has clearly 
been told that his conduct 
was unbecoming of a senior 
professional and warned that i 
it must improve. 

‘The slate has now been I 
wiped clean,” said Evans. “I 
I have not changed my opinion 
of him as a player or as a j 
man. I still think he will be a 
great success at this club. 

“I was surprised by what I 
read but sometimes inter- 
views do nqt come out as I 
people intend. Anything we 
decide to do in the way of 
punishment will be dealt with i 
as an internal matter." 

Evans confirmed that Colly- 
niore will be considered for 
this weekend’s Anfield derby 
with Everton, but it seems he 
will again have to settle for a 
place on the bench. 

• The Football Association of 
Ireland have distanced them- 
selves from speculation that 
Wimbledon are planning to 
set up a base in Dublin to play 
their home matches. 

The London club, who cur- 
rently play their home games 1 
at Selhurst Park, have been 
frustrated by Merton coun- 
cil's refusal to grant them 
planning permission for a sta- 
dium in the borough. 

The PA I president Louis 
Kilcoyne said: T have heard 
about this but it is not an 
issue at the moment There is 
nothing on die table. If it be- 
comes a factor we will treat it 
on its merits.” 



.»?■ 


mm* * 
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Ball courts his old debutant 




A LAN BALL is pursuing 
/“Ithe midfielder he once 
predicted would be Brit- 
ain’s first £10 million 
player. Snrprisingly 
enough, he appears since to 
have revised his estimate 
downwards. 

The Manchester City 
manager is keen to prise 19- 
year-old Martin Phillips 
away from Exeter City — 
for whom Ball gave him a 
debut at 16 — with the 
£750,000 received for Terry 
Phelan last week. 

Rangers yesterday signed 
the 24-year-old midfielder 
Derek Mclnnes from Gree- 
nock Morton for £300.000. 

“We have been watching 


him for a while and are de- 
lighted that he has finally 
joined ns/’ said Rangers’ 
manager Walter Smith. 

The former En glan d de- 
fender Russell Osman, 36 
and on a month-to-month 
contract with Brighton, has 
been shortlisted for the 
manager’s job at bottom-of- 
the- league Torquay. 

Bolton yesterday dis- 
missed reports that the 
Scotland striker John 
McG inlay, who has just 
signed a new contract, is 
set for amove to Celtic. 

Bolton’s manager Roy 
McFarland said: “It’s pure 
speculation. We have had" 
no contact from Celtic.” 


J ACK CHARLTON, the 
Republic of Ireland man- 
ager, will not name his side to 
play Portugal in Lisbon until 
tomorrow, writes Cynthia 
Bateman. He hopes that by 
then Andy Townsend and 
Steve Staunton will have 
recovered from injury to play 


in the crucial European 
Championship qualifier. 

With Roy Keane and John 
Sheridan out Charlton badly 
needs the two Aston Villa 
players. He believes injuries 
to key midfield players have 
left die Republic needing a 
win to be sure to qualify. “We 


Results 


Soccer 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION, 
IW HvMlom Mill-rail 2 . Wow Horn % 
Swindon 0. c Palac* 0. 


US SENIOR TOUR CHAMPIONSHIP 

IMyrrle Beach. S Carolina): Final «a w > 
(US unless mated)- 201 J Colbert 68 . 89. 
71. 74 283 R Floyd 71. 74. 89. 69. 28S T 
Warjro 73. 89, 73, 70; R Thompson 71, 75, 
6 B 71 288 D 3tockton 74. 71 , 68 . 72. 387 
□ Elchelbonjor 73. 72. 70. 7Z 2 B 8 B 
Charles (NZ| 78. 70 69. 73. 288 M HIM 75. 
74. 71. 69: H Irwtn 72. 70. 75. 72 G Archer 
72.75.71. 71: G March 74. 70. 71. 74 Also: 
301 T Jackin, (GBl 71. 75. B1. 74. 

Tennis 

WOMEN'S ADVANTA CHAMPION- 
SHIPS iPhiladalphlD): Strata S Oral (Gcr) 
bl L McNeil fUSI 6 - 1 . 4-6 6-3. 

American Football 

WlJ BuH.ilo 23. Atlanta 17; Detroit 27. 
Tampa Bay 3*. Grcan Bay 35. Chicago 38. 
Houruon 25 . Cincinnati 32; JacfcsonvHIo 30 
SoatlW 47: Miami 17, Now England 34; 
Now Ortoaiw 17. tndUftapoM 14. NY 
Giants 13. Oakland 17; si Louis 28. Caro- 
lina 17. Arizona 34. Mtn/mscta 30 to#, Dal- 
las 20. San Froncaca 38: Son Dingo 7, 
Kansas City 22 Philadelphia 31. Oenvor 
13 Mmi1»|n American CoofaraaoM 
bttwn 1 . Buffalo IW 7. L3. PFI95. 
PA 1721. 2. Muml l6-J-265-181|: 3. India- 
napolis (5-5-186-2001 4. New England <4-6- 
157-2IB). 5. NY Jrts i2-8- 137-257). Centra* 
1. Pittsburgh (W5. L4. PFHH. PA208). 2 . 
Cleveland 14-5-1 78-192). 3. CUicInnall <4-6- 
338-2281. 4. Houston 1 4-8-218- 2D31: 5. Jack, 
sonville <3.7-168-2331. Waatam 1. Kansas 
City (W9. LI. PF24S. PAtlfl). 2 . Oakland ( 8 - 
2-250-153): 3. Denver (5-5-219-174); -4. 
Seattle (4-6-222-2531 ; 6 San Diego (4-6- 
(69-208) National Conference: I— M ini 
I Dallas (W 8 L 2 - PF3B5. PA181). 2 . Phllo- 
dolplKa (6-4-207-2291; 3. Washington (3-7- 
207-241). 4. Arizona (3-7- 164-262): S. NY 
Glanei (3-7-180-218). Cu t, nil 1 . Chicago 
(Wfl. L4. PF 20 O. PA245I. Z Green Bay (6-4- 
246-216). 3. Minnesota 15-5-219-22S): 4, 
Tampa Bay 1 56-158-175): 5. Detroil (4-6- 
236-247) Wee term I. Atlanta (W 6 . L4. 
PBTIO. PASO): 2. Son Francisco <6-4250- 
MOi; 3. St Louis 16-4-195-2051. 4. Carolina 
(4-6-175-3061: 5. New Orleans (46-181- 
209). 

Basketball 

MUi Now York 120. Utah 110. Cleveland 
81. San Antonio 64 LA Clippers 106. Den- 
ver 103; Ptuenii 112. Qaiden Stale 109. 
Saewfltxua E— M m Con f erence: AHm»- 
tta 1. Orlando IWS. Lt. PcL833. QB0); 2. 
Now York (5-1-.833-0). 3. Miami 13 - K 7 so- 
il; 4. Philadelphia (2-2-JQG2): 6 . Washing- 
ton (2-3-, 400-2*); 8 . New Jersey (2-3-AOO- 
251. 7. Boston 1 1-3- 2SO-3I. Controb 1 . 
Chicago (WS. W Pen 000 . GBOj. z Atlanta 
(4-2-. 067-1X1, 3. Indiana (3-7-.GOO-2); 4. 
Charlotte (3-3- 503-2*). 5. Oetrotl (2-3-.JOT- 
31; 6 . MUwsiAoo |l J-JOO-J). 7. Toronto (I- 
5-167-41), 8 . C level ana (ihfl.ODO.5fc1. 
Western conforanou MMwaev i. Dal- 
las (WJ. li. PcLBOO. OBO): 2. Houston [4-1- 
600-0). 3. San Anton ,0 (J- 1 -.B 0 WJ 1 : 4, Utah 
14 - 2 - 687 .$); S Vancoukor (2-4-J33-3K]: S, 
Minnesota (1-4..2O0-3); 7, Denver RML 000 - 
4X1. PsoMa i. Socranwyito (WS. Li. 
PCL633, GB0); 2. Seattle <4-2- M7.tr 3. LA 
Clippers 13 - 3 - 500 - 2 ): 4 Phoonln 13-3- 500- 
21; 5. Golden SUW <2-4- 3330), 8 . LA 
Lakers (2-4- 333-31. 7. Portland (2-4 J3W). 

Bowls 

EUROPEAN INDOOR TRAM CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP (Jersey i : Hm Petrol Mitfemf 

(G SnAimrA Tnomooni di Jersey (J 
Lowery /D Le Marquahd) 25-10; Ou nu a ey 


(I Merrten/A Welch) tx Ireland (J Henry /N ; 
Graham] 21-1* Wales (S Reee/R Waale) 
bt Scotland (D Gourtay/H Duff) 22-17. Tri- 
ples Scotland (W Golfowsy/G Robert- 
son/ A Blair) bt Jersey (L NlaorVC RenoM/F 
Hambly) 26-6; Wales (C Blata/N Leigtwj 
Greensiade) trt Guernsey (N Moiieu/j 
Queripei/P ingroullle) 39-7; En g l and »*> 
HolUG Hortow/T Allcock) bt Ireland IR 8a)- 
weby/N Booth/G McCtoy) 21-11. 

Women: Mrs I r e la n d (M WIDdnson/V 
Johnstonl bi Scotland (S Gourlay.’J Wood- 
ley) 28-17; England (J Roy lari ce/M Price) 
bt Guernsey (K Renouf/A Simon) 20-18: 
Wales (C Morgan/J Davies) bt Jersey (S 
Nool/V Stead) 21-13. Triples Scotland (K 
Ada ms/ J Con Ion/ J Undo real bt Ireland (M 
ScotUP Smyth/D Batrd) 21-18. Welee (V 
Howell/A Dalnton/H Janes) be Jersey (K 
Harman/S SyvreVJ Lowery) 17-16. Onam- 
eay (J Bagiln/J Nicollet Ingrouille) bt 
England (L Jarmon/J ThcnuslE BesseU) 
18-17. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (Lahorel: Pakistan Cricket 
Board » 301 (Saood Asad 117. Shadab 
Kabir 81. Adll Ntsar 57: Headley 5-68) and 
67-4. England A 355 lA McGraBi 103. N_ 
Hussain 83. J E R Qalllan 67. Mubastw 
Nazoor 4-51 L 

CARUCURJdMeMta* TransvoaJ 
431 and 77-1 (N Pothas Sdnol. Border 160 
and roDowIna on 324 (P Botha 94, P Kirsten 
85: Jacobs J-45). Transvaal won by nine 
urtcketi BloaintanMo: Northern Trons- 


1 Rugby Union 


vaal 2S8 and 368. Free State 239 and 309-6 
(H Crania ISA. K Venter 95. F Stephenson 
51) Free Stan won by tour wickets. 

Ice Hockey 

BRITISH LEAQUMl Pr emi er Dtetafanc 

BaalnosMka 6 CardW 3. Durham B New- 
casSe Z Humberside 8 Ftfe 3: Slough 3 
Nottlnnham 8. DMoton Oboi Billrnghan, * 
Bracknell )4; Biackbum 16. Peterborough 

1. Cbelmalord 8. &wmdoo * Gulldlord 6. 
Dumfries 8. Manchester 9. TeUord 5. 
Murrayiioid to SoMuiil 10. Paniey 6. Mod- 
way 7. 

NHL: PhltadelphiB 2. New Jersey 3: 
Tampa Bay 4. sutiaio * Vancouver 2. 
Montreal 4; Chicago 4. Edmonton 4 (or). 
atend U me: Entwn Contvrrww Nertb 
eweti 1 . Pittsburgh rW 8 . L3. T3. GF74. 
GA41. PIS 191; 2 . Montreal 19-74M9-46.18I. 
3. Hartlord (6-7-1-34-17-13); 4. Buffalo (59- 
1-49-53-13): 5. Ottawa (66-0-44-54-12). 6 . 
Boston (6-6-2-51-56-12). AOeoCka 1 . Flor- 
ida (W13. L4. TO. QF62. GA41. PB26); Z NY 
Rangers fl 1-5-1-64-50-23); 3. Philadelphia 
lt«4£MM1|: 4 . Haw Jarsey (^6-1-47- 
38-19), S. Washington (9-74M6-44-18); B. 
Tampa Bay (36-444-64-10): 7. NY letend- 
cre (2-11-2-36-646). W es te rn Confer- 
enew C uu t rafc 1- Detroit (W9. LS. T2. 
GF60. GA38. PtsSOl: 2 . Toronto (650-57- 
46-19); 3. Chteaso *• Win- 

nipeg (7-7-5- 5860-161: 6 . SI Louie 17-8-1- 
40-47-15); 6 . Danas i5-5-5-4M7-t5). 
PeoMc; 1. ColdradO (W11. Li T2 GF64. 

GA4I. PK24I. £ LOG AngwMe /7-4-5S5-51- 
19i; 3, Anaheim (8-80*57-53-16): 4. Van- 
couver (67-6-64-72-16); S. Edmonton (5-7- i 
442-58* 14): fl calgory (Z-n-+-3*-6a-a): 7 - 
San Jose n-n-4-*M1-6). 

Snooker 

BENSON AND HEDGES CHAMPION- ' 
SHIP (Edinburgh)- Sawtiti nMn M S»* ! 
vena (Wains) bt M Couch (Eng) 6 - 6 . 

Squash 

WORLD TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP iCairal. 
FM g uu flf y tog round: Pool Ai i Austral-e 

2. New Znoiand 1: Germany 2. Finund 1 . 

Pool Ec England 3. Sweden 0 (S Pwfco bt I 
□ Foralund M. 5-i. 9-2: C Kite bi F 
Johnson CHalOMr K P 

Sioston 9-5. 84 8 - 1 ) Pool D: Walea 2. 
South Africa 1 <D Evans H C Wopmck , 
9 - 10 . 9 - 5 . 8 - 1 . 9-3: A Gough bt G Whitta- 
ker 8-5. 9-3. 10 -f G Onus h»t to R 
Darin* r-g 10-a. 2-9. 8-101. Peel E= 
Hong Kong 2. Switzerland i; Smgaporo 2 . 
Spain f. Pool H, United Stain 3. India a 1 


(7.30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN U-*1 CSHN» OUALWVMQ: 
Grotto En England v Ausma (8.0. Cellnei 
Riversldo Stadium. Mktdlesbro); Portugal 
v Rap of Ire (7.48). droop Bghb Scotland 
v Son Manno (Flrhitl Stadhim. Glasgow). 
AUTO WINDSCREENS SMBLDc North- 
«m ff e cB rn w BrN mud: Grotto Bve: 
Bury v Wigan. 

REPRESEHTATIVESt Uaidenoeod v ICIS 
FL X) (Yorir Rd. Marten headl; Umbood 
League v FA XI (Accrington Sartioy FC). 
THE MITRE CHALLENGE, Football 
League U-21 v Italian FL U-2t (AH red 
McAlouie Stadium. HuddaronaWI. 

GM VAUXKALL COKFUtSHCE, Katter- 
mg v Waiting 17 .45). 

UNIBOND LEAGUE, PIrst Dfvtaloo; 

Gongtoton 7n v Eastwood Tn. 

KBS LEAOUE: Pr o tu lar . Httchm * Chert- 
oe> Tn (7.45). CTrots Biilancay Tn v Whyte- 
laale. S toop* Bracknell Tn v Collie, Rovr. 
Convey bland v Wlvenhoa Tn; Chaltonl si 
Peter v Bansteod Ath: Met Police v Saffron 
Walden Tit; Wrtham Tn v Hungerford Tn. 
TMnA Clapton v HortKhuroft: Eaju Thur- 
rock Lnd v Flackwtm Hth: Lsightan Tn v 
Cjmberfey Tn: Weaidstone v Southall: 
Windsor S Eton v Cove. Carttan Cup: 
flnl roanfe Barton Rvrs v Heybrldge 
Swdb; Thame UU v Marlow. 

8 EJUEEK HOMES UUUHIEt Ptemtarl 
Affterttone v Greater flvrs; Batdock Tn v 
Chelmsford: Burton v Stafford (7.451; Cam- 
bridge C v Gravesend A N: Gloucester v 
Haleaowen: Hostings v Sudbury Tn; IBtee- 
ton Tn v Cheltenham, Merthyr v Dorches- 
ter. Niiffeniti Bedvmrtn Uld v Sutton Cdd- 
lield. Bridgnorth Tn v Bllston Tn; 
Buckingham 7n v Solihull Bor. Grjntftam 
Tn V Bury To: Hinckley Tn v Kings Lynn; 
Moor Green v Stourbrrdgo: RaddHch Uld v 
Nuneaton Bor. Tamworth v Evesham Uld. 1 
Southene Ashford Tn v Margate. Toft- 
bridge Angels v Fleot Tn; Watarlooville v 
Poole Tn. Weymouth v Boshlsy. Witney Tn 
v Kavsnl Tn. Cute First ro ad —c ow a 
leg: Eritn A Betvodme v F«h«r M. 

N-W COUNTIES LEAGUE: Trophy: 
Second roomfc Blackpool Rvrs v Penrith: 
Haslingdsn v Darwen. Oldham Tn v Vau»- 
han GM. 

HOftnaaiN COUNTIES EAST UtAGIIE, 
PkwaWeRtte Cepf Udrd nxawfc Betoer Tn 
v Borrawash Vic; Goole Tn v Ouett TO: 
Hatfield Mam v Yorksmro Amateurs; 
Mafflw MW v Huckrull Tn. 

POHTms l EAQUPt Ftrttt Derby v Sheff 
Wed (7.0),' Everton v Note Co (7.0): Liver- 
pool v Bolton (7.0). I ioBd O Blackpool v 
Grlmliy (7.01. Co*on#y v Bum ley (7X): . 
Man C « Preston (6 4Si: Rofftortmm v Pori 
Vale (7 0). Yhb* Shrewsbury v Chester 

(7 ffl. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: J 
Hrsfc PorbmouTh v OPR (70) T eoo ndi * 
Plymouth v Ten Quay (201 
LEAGUE OP WALES CUte First round: i 
Crop One: Bangor C v Goman Bay. 
Creep Tteeto Newtown v Ceerswe. 


SA score with 
diplomatic try 


Rugby Union 


TOUR MATCHES: Connacht v F 1 (J (30. 
Oelway); North 8 MaMante v wesism 
Samoa (McDtarmid PH. Perth). 

U -21 COUNTY CSMP: MhEande: Pool 
Tvmi Waraldishire v N Midlands (Rugby) 
REP R E SE NTATIVE MATCHES: Devon v 
Sam or sol iE»oTurr WHU President! U-M v 
N Zealand Rugby News (7 IS Pontypridd). 
CIIIBSi Ueram v Moumafli ANi (7.0); 
AmmanKrd v Llandovery (7J3). Berry Hil v 
Penanh [7.01; Gkwoster v Choncnhsm (7 0). 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CSWPj Mrat 
OhdkJotB Sotlorl v Whiteftaven. 

Ice Hockey 

BRTRSH LEAGUE: OMMon Om SoU- 
liuB v BlacKbum (8.0) 


Robert Armstrong 

T HE Springboks’ captain 
Francois Pienaar gave a 
near faultless perfor- 
mance in front of a huge 
media circus at their West 
End hotel last night. Told that 
England's Mike Catt had dis- 
missed him as "an average 
player”, the South African 
took the tackle head-on. “Catt 
Is a very good player.” he res- 
ponded. recalling that Catt 
was from Port Elizabeth. 

The diplomatic generosity 
was deftly sustained by Pien- 
aar and by the world champi- 
ons' coach Kitch Christie 
throughout half an hour of ma- 
chine-gun interrogation. “I had 
my money on England to win 
their World Cup semi-final but 
New Zealand had a great day,” 
said Pienaar. “I think England 
at Twickenham will play a 
more open game against us 
[on Saturday! and that would 
be fantastic for the game.” 
Only two hours after flying 
in to Heathrow from Rome, 
where they warmed up with a 
win against Italy, the Spring- 
boks were working out brisk- 
ly at the hotel's fitness centre. 

"England have made some 
interesting changes but when 
they run out in front of 75,000 
people they will be a very 
good team,” forecast Pienaar. 
“We don't need to be moti- 
vated for this game even 
though we've played a lot of 
big matches this year." 

The experience of winning 
the World Cup was “rare and 
fantastic", agreed the South 
Africa captain. "It is excep- 
tional to wake up with the 
feeling of being the best in the 
world. We were given no 
chance but everything 
worked out as we had 
planned. Perhaps the high 
point for me was the final 
whistle at Ellis Park: we had 


Evans Help Us! 



The ex Welsh coach laments 
World Cup booze, nightclubs and 
rank indiscipline 




FIRST XV 


DECEMBER LAUNCH ISSUE ON SALE NOW i ‘tHUS BIM 3 W ISfiSflSOSE 


Gascoigne caught j 
up in extremely 
unfunny business 1 


I David Lacey on the problems besetting J another nine inches. That's 
Terry Venables’s old protege atTottenham S’hi* 

' been times when this Is inis- 

P R0VIDED he can fit well," he admitted, “but I was Interpreted.” Whether or not 
it into his busy legal playing up front and I think I the long straight arm of Scot- 
schedule, Terry Ven- just got myself a little bit peed fish law sees it ^wasGas- 
ables may yet find off with it because the ball coigne has an anxious wait 
himself in Glasgow Sheriff's wasn't coming through." Y«terday. ^ 

Court as a character witness “He’s always been a ter- bandaged following 
for Paul Gascoigne’s elbows. get," said Venables, and I sion framing 
Yesterday, unaware that think people will try to wind Wise. Gaswxgne hmpedlnto 
even as he spoke Strathclyde him up, like they will with an England press conference 
police were^ being asked tote- lots of players who they feel \%uth the idea of defending 
vestigate incidents alleged to might have a short fuse or Venables against a bad press. 


would have liked to have 
done it in style, but I don’t 
think anybody cares how you 
get through as long as you 
qualify," he said. 

. Portugal, who need one 
point to qualify, suffered their 
only driest in the campaign 
in Dublin. 


done it and after that our feel- 
ing could never go flat” 

Pienaar’s consistent form 
despite a heavy schedule (42 
games so far this season) was, 
he felt, due to knowing when 
to coast "You have to take 
your foot off the accelerator 
from time to time in such a 
long bard season with so 
many Tests. You must pace 
J yourself in games you know 
you are going to win." 

Christie, as national coach, 
has never before prepared a 
team to play England, but he 
looked forward to making 
, more frequent visits with the 
squad to the UK. "It is only 
I nine hours away from Johan- 
nesburg so why not have short 
tours like this one more often? 

“Of course it makes a big 
difference for England to play 
1 with home advantage. We 
know, we will have to be 50 
per cent better than on our 
last visit here to succeed. It 
will be more difficult to suss 
out England’s pattern due to 
their team changes; we don't 
know so much about Catt as 
about Andrew." 

Asked about Springbok pol- 
icy on violent play, their man- 
ager Mome Du Plessis prom- 
ised that his players would 
adhere to a strict code of con- 
duct Kobus Wiese, the giant 

lock sent off for punching in a 
recent Test against Wales, had 
been recalled to the squad be- 
cause he was "remorseful**. 

• The RFU believes that the 
threat of legal action from the 
Newcastle owner Sir John 
Hall has been shelved despite 
a refusal to yield to the 
Second Division dub an reg- 
istration and relegation. 

Tony Hallett, the RFU sec- 
retary, met Sir John at Twick- 
enham yesterday and told 
him that the 120 -day registra- 
tion rule must stay in place 
and that Newcastle remain 
relegation candidates. 


Sport in brief 

Rugby union 

The SRU will ask David Sole, 
the Edinburgh Academicals 
coach and former Scotland 
captain, to “explain" his 
remarks after the IB-15 defeat 
at home to Melrose on Satur- 
day, when he said that the 
referee Colin Henderson had 
left his team “cheated of vic- 
tory", writes Gordon Lyle. 
"You say things in the heat 




himself in Glasgow Sheriffs 
Court as a character witness 
for Paul Gascoigne’s elbows. 


police were being asked to in- 
vestigate incidents al l eged to 


I VC 3 UMUO UIW 1 U 6 UW laa ro uy , ^ ~ . 

have occurred during they feel they can get gou^r- 
Rangers’ £ ar> iP with Aberdeen “In the mam, on and off the 


at Ibrox on Saturday, the Eng- 
land coach stock up for his 
old Tottenham player while 
allowing that "there will be 
occasions when he may have 
a lapse or two”. 


field, he handles lt well. But 
it's natural there will be occa- 


Venables against a bad press, 
but soon found he was defend- 
ing himself and Rangers. 

"I just wish people would 
get off Terry’s back and let 


sions when he may have a him get on with the job." he 


lapse or two.” 

The flying unfunny bone is 
a growing menace. In the past 


It is precisely to ascertain Gascoigne's elbows have 
whether Gascoigne suffered brought him painful retribu- 
an odd lapse or two in his lat- tion from Holland ’s Jan 
est mntffh for Rangers that the Wouters, as well as inflicting 
procurator fiscal has asked damage on Norway’s Tore Pe- 


the police for a report on the dersen and Sweden’s Pontus for his country. Gascoigne 


matter. Whether or not die 
player is charged will depend 
on their findings. 


Kaamark. 

There is a fine line between 


was certainly speaking with 
some authority. But if his in- 


Gascoigne would not be the protection and as a dangerous 
first England footballer to fall weapon which almost always 


using the elbow for balance or jured knee has not healed 
protection and as a dangerous today, Venables is unlikely to 


foul of the stricter Scottish in- catches an opponent in the 
terpretation of what is accept- face. Employed legally, as 


able on the football field. Venables pointed out, the 
Seven years ago Chris Woods, elbow is part of screening file 


weapon which almost always risk him tomorrow, 
ratrtbtttt an opponent in the The more one examines lt 
face. Employed legally, as the more Jamie Redknapp is 
Venables pointed out, the becoming essential to Eng- 


the then Rangers goalkeeper, ball. “Lots of players do it 
and Terry Butcher were fined wry well,” he said, “and it's 
for disorderly conduct and part of Gascoigne’s game. 

breach of the peace In an Old “Even if you’ve got him . — — 

Firm fixture. standing still you can’t get to | went up again yesterday. 

Uppermost in the minds of 

both Gascoigne and Venables, 

SSS Moratti sets up interview day 
K yjf K'fiS af l^r for undecided I nee 

for head-butting Raith 

Rovers’ John McStay. Reports 

of Saturday’s match de- NeHBobtoMoti 

scribed an elbowing incident 

involving Gascoigne which A/O SOONER had Swit- 
Left Aberdeen's Paul Bernard I V zerland's English man- 
needing five stitches In his ager Roy Hodgson landed at 
face and an earlier head-butt Heathrow with his players 
into the midriff of John for tomorrow’s interna- 


Upstairs, downstairs . . . Gazza limps to yesterday’s press briefing photograph: frank baron 

Charlton banking on fitness of Villa pair 


land's creative core. Another 
Gascoigne Redknapp may not 
be, but relying on file original 
for Euro ’96 was already a 
hig h risk — and the premium 


Neil Robinson 


win things and wants to 
pledge his souk if you like, 
to the Inter cause. If Paul 


Inglis. tional at Wembley than he 

Venables said Gascoigne, was asked to put on his 
who was not booked, ex- other hat, as alienators of 
plained what h«fl happened fnteraazionale. and answer 


A/O SOONER had Swit- convinces the president of 
/ V zerland's Eng li s h man- that, I'm pretty convinced 
ager Roy Hodgson landed at that the president will keep 
Heathrow with his players him." 
for tomorrow’s interna- Bat Hogson added that 
tional at Wembley thaw he Ince's wife Clare Is strug- 


was asked to put on his gling to settle in Italy, so 
other hat, as alienators of Moratti could yet agree to 


when be returned to the Eng- 
land camp to prepare for 
tomorrow’s friendly against 
Switzerland at Wembley. ‘1 
think he’s prepared to apolo- 
gise about it and put it behind 
him," he added. 

Gascoigne claimed yester- 
day that he had been spat on 
and punched- ‘1 gave it out as 


Boxing 


questions about the fixture 
of Paul Ince. 


sell hhn hack to an En glish 
club. 

• Tottenham’s goalkeeper 


Hodgson said that Ince Erik Thorstvedt has failed 
would meet Inter's presi- a fitness test on his injured 
dent Massimo Moratti knee and will miss Nor- 


today to discuss his fntnre. 


European 


• A 410 A 4 J * *«*■—*■ w ^ F ** * 

“I expect what he will want Championship group five 
to hear is that Paul is des- qualifier tomorrow against 
perate to stay with us; that Holland, who most win to 
he is desperate to help Inter be certain of qualification. 


Warren threat to Lewis 


Kevin Mitchell 

F RANK WARREN turned 
the ratchet on Lennox 
Lewis yesterday, threat- 
ening to sue tha marginalised 
boxer and his connections if 
they keep trying to impede 
Frank Bruno's path to Mike 
Tysan. 

“If Lewis continues to inter- 
fere with our contract he will 
find himself on the other end 
of a very serious lawsuit." 
said Warren, whose luck in. 
the courtroom is in the Perry 
Mason class. The resilient 
promoter bas already seen 


Rugby League 


Lewis off in the High Court in 
London. 

Undaunted. Team Lewis 
carry their fight for a fight 
with Bruno to a New Jersey 
court on November 28. from 
where Warren will take it to a 
Dallas court lx would not sur- 
prise if all end up in the court 
of King Caractacus. 

The World Boxing Council 
— whose heavyweight cham- 
pionship Bruno “will defi- 
nitely" defend against Tyson 
in Las Vegas on March 16, ac- 
cording to Warren — last week 
rejected overtures by Lewis to 
stop that fight on the ground of 
a previous commitment to give 


him first chance at Bruno. 

Bruno, who has improved 
significantly since Tyson 
stopped him in 1969, rejects 
the suggestion that he is 
opting to lose to Tyson for 
$10 million rather than to 
Lewis for half that And his 
manager is predictably buoy- 
ant as he shepherds him 
towards his biggest payday — 
a deal which was done. War- 
tan revealed, last July, three 
months before Bruno took the 
belt from Oliver' McCall. "He 
will knock Tyson out," War- 
ren said. He maintains that 
Bruno is “more than happy" 
with his purse. 


Pools Forecast 


Saints talk trade on Newlove 


Paul Rtzpatricfc 

B RADFORD were yester- 
day drawn away to Leeds 
in the Regal Trophy but the 
club’s followers must be won- 
dering if Paul Newlove will 
stiQ be with the Bulls for this 
heavyweight clash of the 
third round, 

Newlove, Bradford's most 
expensive signing and by far 
their best player, has been 
seeking to move all season. 
That he will do so seems inev- 
itable. Where to, and when, 
are less easy to predict. 

St Helens are the current 
front-runners ahead of Castle- 
ford and Halifax. Leeds lost 
interest when Bradford 
priced him at £750,000 — but, 
as Saints’ chief executive 
David Howes said yesterday, 
such a figure as a cash trans- 
fer fee Is clearly out of the 
question for any club, so any 
deal would have to involve a 
player exchange. 

St Helens may have two, 
perhaps even three, players to 
spare, with Sonny Nlckle, 


of the battle," Sole said. "Hav- 
ing had time to reflect, and 
when I look at things coldly 
■and logically, I still think we 
were cheated of victory. 

"If the SRU want to call me 
in I’ll be happy to go." 

Basketball 

The three National League 
survivors learned yesterday 
who their Budweiser League 
opponents would be in the 
third round of the National 
Cup. The Coventry Crusaders 
will visit Hemel Hempstead, 


Paul Loughlin and Steve Pres- 
cott the possible swaps. 

Bradford meanwhile were 
hoping to set up their own ex- 
change deal: Deryck Fox, 
their former Great Britain 
scrum-half, for Matt Calland, 
the Featherstone centre. But 
their enthusiasm may . have 
cooled now that Calland faces 
more disciplinary action. 

Calland returned to Rovers’ 
side at Huddersfield on Sun- 
day after a four-match ban 
but was sent off again. 

Garry Schofield could face 
disciplinary action, too. Greg 
McCallum, the controller of 
referees, is to scrutinise a 
tape of Sunday’s tie at Hea- 
dingley where Schofield is al- 
leged to have head-butted the 
Salford forward Mark Lee. 

This could pre-empt the 
threat of Andy Gregory, toe 
Salford coach, to cite Scho- 
field. Gregory said Schofield 
should have been sent off. 

RSOAL TROPHY; TMrti-round *hr 
Hinatat v Car Hate. HuiMafittietd v Wigan; 
WortuAgUfl w Whines Batter v Warrington. 
London v Halifax; Hull u Si Helens; Leeds w 
BraOtoni, Dewibufy u Rochdale (to m 
ptayad Nownbor 25.26) 


the Ware Rebels will play the 
Thames Valley Tigers, and 
Crystal Palace, the National 
League champions, were 
drawn at home to the Doncas- 
ter Panthers. 

Cricket 

Gra ham e Parker, a former 
Cambridge University cap- 
tain, England full-bads and 
Gloucestershire batsman, sec- 
retary-manager and presi- 
dent, has died In a Sldmouth 
nursing home at the age of 83, 
writes David Foot. 


M CARLMQ PMEMMRSHIP 

1 A VHi v NgufggfDi 

2 Blackburn v Nottm Fonwl 

S Bo lt o n « West Ham 

* Cheteea 

S UvsqMMl w Everton 

8 ManUW v Southampton 

7 Shaft Wad a MrotC 

8 Tottenham a ArsaoM 

9 Wimbledon v — ■ -nun n 


MDCUttklBUHIC 

FIRST DflRXJOM 

to Darby 

11 Orbosby 

12 Luton 

13 MMamfl 

14 Port Vote 

15 Portsmouth 
IS Handing 
17 a um tei li M Hl 


v Chariton 1 

v Wast Broun a 

« Bhnhglm 2 

v Huddarallaltl i 

r WaJtoftt 1 

v Stafca 2 

« Barnsley 1 

v Sheff uu i 


SECOND DtVBION 

18 M a ri mt iu l 

19 Nate—outi 

20 Bradford C 

21 MbMou 

22 BristeiC 

23 Crowe 

24 Nona Co 
2d Peterborough 
OS Sbrowatary 
27 Stockport 
OS Wroxfcaoi 

25 Wyoranbe 

THIRD DIVISION 

30 Cardiff 

31 Po rtia Et na 

32 Pnn ranter 

aa Exoter 

34 Man 

35 Hartlepool 
30 L Orient 
»7 Mansfield 
30 Niwltnuplm 

39 hnrtute le 

40 Scarborough 

41 T i nra i 


v Yorit 1 

V Brentford 1 

« HuH 1 

v Wafcufl x 

V Carlisle 1 

v Swansea i 

* Cdeslertlett i 

r Oxford 3 

v Bo ml ay t 

a Sailad an x 

v Rothorham 1 

v Bnsoi Rvrs i 


v SeuflUwpa i 

v CafehMtitf 1 

« Nn as ww z 

v Barnet 1 

w P|yi n o rth 2 


v Wigan 
» Hereford 


BU.'S SCOTTISH MSMWItnVMtON 

42 1'afldr* V Ftethfc a 

43 Mhnmook v Motfnnrafi 1 

44 Roltti Rm « Aber d een 2 • 

SCOTTISH FIRST DfVUKMI 
49 Dumbarton v Oydabrafc 2 

44 PideeUtd v Doadao x 

47 Mert o n v Si Ml mm .1 

49 Hamilton v Airdrie 9 

«» St Johnetone « Hratemiftee s 

SDOmSH SBOOHO DIVISION 

50 Be nrt ofc . v OuwiMGSi 1 

51 Clyde v UrbiyA 2 

32 bn Fite v Btentnusamulr t 

S3 Montrose u Farter 2 

34 Smorav « Ayr Uu 1 

SOU IT ten THIRD DIVISION 
3«ASoa v East Stating 1 

SS Artraatn » BroeMn a 

87 Ltetegsoan v CondenbeeDi 1 

58 Q ue —*e Pfc v Albion Rare 1 




said eventually. "We’ve got to 
stick our chests out again and 
get behind Terry because 
there’s somebody trying to 
stitch him up. I know how it 
feels. I’ve had it myself." 

As one who in toe past has 
stuck elbows and tongue out 
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; '"•Charlton on brink of indecision tuiiytiredtp 

for final fling 


on tiie quit-or-stay choice the Republic of Ireland manager will face if his side are unlucky tomorrow 


I T WAS a typical Jack 
.Charlton response. La it 
even on paper, one could 
hear the growl grow in 
the throat see the hand 

run through the thinning hair 
. and then the cap. neb down, 
\ be jammed back on, as finally 
the answer came out spitting 
and fighting. “Not bloody 

likely.” be said. 

He had been asked whether, 
.after tomorrow when his 
Republic of Ireland side meet 
the group leaders Portugal in 
the European Champion- 
ship's last-chance saloon in 
Lisbon, he would declare his 
fixture intentions. Would he 
- resign if the Irish last? 

“Wait until after the match 
then ril see what 171 do,” was 
his final indecision. So the 
■ Irish' people and the Football 
Association of Ireland, not to 
mention his assistant Mau- 
rice .Setters, are left with a 
foot on either tightrope. Lose 
the game, lose the manager? 

But one thing is certain: 
Charlton wants to win this 
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The story 
so far . . . 


1950: Joined Leeds United 
as an amateur and turned 
professional two years 
later. Made 772 appear- 
ances, scoring 95 goals. 
Played in three Cup finals, 
1965. 1970 and 1972. 

1965: Won first of 35 Eng- 
land caps. 

1968: Member of England’s 
World Cup winning team 
with brother Bobby. 

1967: Footballer of the Tear 
1973: Retired from playing. 
Became Middlesbrough 
manager. 

1974: Awarded OBE. 

1977: Manager of Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

1984: Manager of Newcastle 
United. 

1986: Manager of Repnblic 
of Ireland. 

1988: Took Repnblic to 
European Championship 
finals for first time. Beat 
England 1-0. 

1990: Qualifed for World 
Cup finals for first time. 
Drew with England, Egypt, 

: Holland and beat Romania 
on penalties after extra- 
time to reach quarterfin- 
als. Beaten 1-0 by Italy. 
1992: Failed to qualify for 
European Championship, 
finishing second in group 
and one point behind 
England. 

1994: Qualified for World 
Cop finals in United States. 
Knocked ont in second 
round by Holland. 

• Record with the Republic 
‘-'»re the Portugal match 
excluding abandoned 
with England last 
February: P91, W46, D30, 
LIB. for 127, against 58- 


one. Nothing could beat win- 
ning the World Cup as an 
England player, but leading 
out his adopted side to try to 
beat England on their own 
soil in Euro *96 would come 
pretty close. And up yours to 
the FA. which did not even 
reply when he applied for the i 
England manager’s job. 

If the Republic win in Lisbon 
they win qualify. If they do 
not, their fete rests with their 
neighbours in the North, who 
play the third-placed Austria, 
and then cm complicated calcu- 
lations which determine the 
best six runners-up from the 
eight groups. 

Zt win not be the first time 


Ice Hockey 


qualification hna gmi» to foe 
wire: nor the first time Chari- 
ton has talked about leaving. 

But he is 60 now, a wealthy 
family man with in the 

north of En gland , Spain and 
Ire land and a range of busi- 
ness interests and personal 
pastimes. Fishing is a greater 
love than, football, and the 
cynics say the opportunity for 
that in Ireland was a bigger 
bait for Charlton than the 
manager's job. 

He was not foe FATs first 
choice in its search for an 
English-based manager to 
replace Eoin Hand early in 
1986. But in the secret votes 
he benefited from a split in 
foe committee and he won on 
the third ballot. 

He lost his fi rs t game in 
charge when, on a dismal day 
in front of 17,000 at Laos- 
downe Road, the Republic 
went down i-o to. Wales. 
Charlton had inherited a side 
desperate for fresh blood, and 
he asked every club in the 
English league to advise play- 
ers that they might be eligible 
to play for him jf they had 
Irish ancestry. 

The net first trawled in 
John Aldridge, a Scouser. and 
through him Ray Houghton, a 
Scot “The word was that if 
you owned an Irish setter you 
could play for us.” said the 
supporters. 

Houghton lit the touch- 
paper of Irish soccer in West 
Germany in 1988. The nation 
was already stirred by reach- 
ing foe European Champion- 
ship for the first time, and 
Houghton took its dreams be- 
yond the wildest imaginings i 
with the goal that beat Eng- 
land in the opening rounds. 
They fell at the next stage to a 
late goal by Holland. 

Charlton - and his side 
returned to an incredible j 
homecoming, with more than 
300,000 lining foe streets. The 
big Geordie was bemused. 
“We haven’t won anything 
yet” he said. 

What the reception did. 
says Peter Byrne of foe Irish 
Times, “was create the rap- 
port with the Irish people that 
Charlton came to cherish. It 
demonstrated how hungry 
they were for recognition In 
international competition”. 

A country hardly short of 
folk heroes took Charlton and 
bis team to its heart and the 
enthusiasm haa carried them 
along ever si n ce. - 

At least 30,000 followed 
them to Sicily for Italia *90, 
the first time foe Republic 
had qualified for a World 
Cup- Again they met England 
cm foe way, and although they 
i only drew this time the 
Republic went on to qualify 
for the quarter-finals. 

Defeat by Italy was hardly a 
disgrace and the boys in 
green rode home to another 
tumultuous reception. 

The European Champion- 
ship of 19% eluded them hut 
in consolation Chariton took 
his side to that little bit of Ire- 
land across the Atlantic for a 
summer tournammt in Bos- 
ton and Washington. There, 
for the first time, he found 
himself apologising as the 
United States beat them 4-1. 

But that trip was meant as 
a time of exper imen t and 
preparation for the World 
Cup in the United States two 
years later. Qualification 
went, as now, to the last 
game, and hung on the result 
against. Northern Ireland in 
Belfast and on a distant result 
in Spain. 

No one who was at Windsor 
Park that misty November 
night in 1993 will forget it De- 
spite the Republic officially 
having no supporters at the j 









stadium, the match was 
played in a stadium ringed 
with barred wire and armed 
police. 

AD seemed lost for the 
Republic when they were 1-0 
down, but the sub sti t ut e Alan 
McLaughlin fired home the 
equaliser 14 minutes from 
time and Charlton and the 
.whole of the Republic 
watched on tenterhooks as 
Spain v Denmark, which had 
kicked off later, drew to a 
close. If Denmark were de- 
nied a goal Ireland would go 
through. 

Then the corks popped for 
foe greatest party in Irish his- 
tory. Even as the team 
boarded the plane for home, 
Aar Lingus handed out foe 
champagne. “Gentlemen, foe 
bonfires are lit, the support- 
ers are waiting, and the Taoi- 
seach will be there to meet 
you,” said the pilot 

Charlton sat at a press con- 
ference, crumpled and tou- 
sled, sweating with shock, flu 


and the heat from the televi- 
sion lights, cot knowing what 
to say into a barrage of micro- 
phones and wondering why 
he was holding a telephone. 

•'What am I doing with this 
bloody thing?” he asked, to 
foe delight of radio listeners 
on foe other end. Everyone 
got almightily legless. 

Charlton was voted the 
country’s most popular figure 
and at that moment they 
would have had him for Presi- 
dent He already had an aero- 
plane, a lake and a lot of tittle 1 
Irish fellas named alter him; 
now they made him a free - ' 
man of the city of Dublin. 
With it came a letter from foe 
Taoiseach, Charles Haughey, 
confirming that he was “an 
honorary Irishman”. 

At a dinner soon afterwards 
a punter scoffed that Charlton 
! was “just an Englishman". 
*Tm as Irish as you," he 
replied, “and I’ve got a letter 
to prove it” 

It was a non-stop carnival 


then as his team prepared for 
US *94, assured of the support i 
of America's Irish communi- 1 
ties to add to that of the count- 
less thousands travelling i 
from Ireland and all over the 
world. 

They had their finest hour 
in foe Giants Stadium when, 
despite temperatures in foe 
90s, the passion generated by 
foe crowd sent shivers down 
the spine. When Houghton 
scored the winner with a run 
along foe edge of the penalty 
area before beating Italy's 
Pagliuca with a spectacular 
shot, the Irish had won their 
world cup. 

But since then it has been 
downhill. In the exhausting 
aftermath of Italia *90 Charl- 
ton briefly thought about 
retiring. Now, as he looked at 
the wreckage that mistakes 
by Packifl Bonner and Terry 

Phelan had left him sur- 
rounded by in Orlando, he 
considered his own disap- 
pointment and wondered if 


the Irish people would still 
want him. 

The question had never 
entered their heads, and with 
the new hlood of Jason McA- 
teer, Phil Babb and Gary Kel- 
ly in foe side, the Republic 
and Charlton sailed through 
the first half of their Euro *96 

qualifying campaig n 

But this summer foe Repub- 
lic hit foe skids. Against 
Liechtenstein a goal eluded 
them. Next Austria beat them 
twice, and Latvia were only 
narrowly beaten in Dublin 
lastmonfo. 

Ireland have pulled bade 
from the brink before and 
may do it again. But for foe 
first time foe FAI seems 
resigned to the fact that this 
might be Charlton’s last 
stand. Not that it wants ft so. 
And if there are those in Ire- 
land foolish enough in defeat 
to feel that they have had 
enough of him, then sure as 
hell to six months’ time they 
will wish they hadn’t 


American Football 
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Woods adds to needle with OockV CnwhOV^ tflkP r\ fall England open 
all-British All Star line-up ^UOI\y UUWUUyb IdtSt? d Idll with easy win 


WcBatc hetder 

‘W HE RE has been no change 
I in selection policy, the 
Great Britain coach Peter 
Woods said yesterday after 
1 announcing a new-look side 
to face a team of imports in 
the Benson and Hedges All 
Star game. 

Previously criticised for 
selecting a Great Britain 
squad predominantly com- 
posed of dual nationals, 
Woods has come up with 21 
British-developed players for 
foe All Star game at Sheffield 
on December 2. but said: “The 
selection process for the 
national team is based on 
merit and will continue in | 
that directum. This team for 
the most part is the young 
players in the game, what we 
like to consider the fixture 
national team.” 
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■ This may help reassure 
British-raised players, some 
of whom have expressed dis- 
may at foe influx of dual na- 
tionals, and is likely to ensure 
that this season's AH Star 
game will not be a repeat of 
foe largely uncompetitive ex- 
hibition affair of the past two 
years. “This will surely bring 
some emotion to the game.” 
Woods said, “because the 
team I am coaching definitely 
has a point to make.” 

Woods enjoyed some suc- 
cess in his other job on Sun- 
day when his Basingstoke 
Bison, led by a hat-trick from 
Kevin Conway and two goals 
from Scott Morrison, beat the 
Premier Division leaders Car- 
diff 6-3, “Any win is an im- 
portant me but this was an 
especially big one ” said the 
club's head coach. “Had [Car- 
diff] won, it would have been 
an eight-point gap and they’d 
havebeenofftofoe races.” 

The Bison today welcome a 
new Canadian. Doug Sinclair, 
from Winnipeg. The ett 2in 
2081b “up and down physical 
player” will make his debut 
at Humberside next Sunday. 

a It SAT BRITAIN ALL STARS: 
MRiU— rprtu (Durham), Lyto, 
Wood (Cardiff). P afa n aaa S C ongar, 

Stoat (Cardiff). A (Maiwhaaw). 

i toa d (Milton Keynes). Dhea (Dur- 
ham). O Nag (FlM- ftnmdn Mh 
f8ltaMald). Klatfrtd (Homberthle). 

* . LanartaW (Nowcaads). I Cooper 

(Cardiff). K-*a (Btacttum), Pap*, R-ri- 
awnd (Basingstoke). D Mfb, Warnr, 
Ham J oh na on (Durham) * Ktaff (Fife). 


Mark Tran in New Yorit . 

R EPORTS of the demise 
of the San Francisco 
48ers have been much 
exaggerated, as the Dallas 
Cowboys found to their aston- 
ishment in Sunday's grudge 
match. 

Battered and bruised after 
back-to-back defeats by the In- 
dianapolis Colts and the Caro- 
lina Panthers, the 49ers 
drifted into Dallas to face a 
super-confident team that had 
dropped only one game and 
been slicing up opponents 
week after week. 

The 49ers were without 
■their quarterback Steve 
Young and their powerful 
full-back William Floyd, out 
for the rest of the season after 
knee surgery, whereas Dallas 
had all their star players — 

Including Troy Alkman at 
quarterback and Emmitt 
Smith at running back — at 
their peak. 

Cowbqys fans and every- 
body else expected a blowout 
They got one all right, but 
with fife Cowboys on -foe 
receiving end. The 49ers 
shocked everyone, perhaps 
even themselves, as their 
makeshift team outgeneraled 
and outperformed the Texans 
to score a decisive 38-20 win. 

The 49ers seem to have a 
Jekyll and Hyde personality: 


they can lose to middling 
teams and then whip the best 
team in foe NFL 

They made foe most of their 
good fortune in not having to 
cope with Aikman Sacked 
early by Dan Stubblefield, foe 
quarterback winced as he fell 
heavily on his left knee, al- 
ready in a brace, and limped 
off with Bmin 38sec remaining 
In the first quarter, to be 
replaced by foe veteran Wade 
Wilson- 

Just as in last season's NFC 
championship game between 
these two. the 49ers raced into j 
an early lead. Jerry Rice de- 1 
live red foe first thrust after 
five minutes. In classic style 
he converted a straight- 
forward nine-yard catch Into 
a spectacular 81-yard touch- 
down dash. Twenty seconds 
later Merton Hanks scooped 
up a fumble from the Dallas 
i receiver Michael Irvin to 
Tnflkp a 38-yard touchdown. 

Aikman, who lacked his 
usual sharpness, then threw 
an interception to Rickey 
Jackson. It was converted 
into a 26-yard field goal by 
Jeff Wilkins, who joined the 
team only last week, and the 
49ers were sitting on a 17-0 
cushion that the Cowboys 
could no t dislodge. 

The stunned Cowboys fans 
waited for a revival but it was 
like waiting for Godot. The 
*39ers’ offensive line stood 

f 


firm against one of the 
league's best defences, giving 
Eric Grbsc time and confi- 
dence. He finished with 305- 
yards and two touchdowns. 
The 49ers’ defence did its bit 
1 containing Smith when it 
counted and frustrating Irvin. 

In their determination to 
dethrone the 49ers the Cow- 
boys had lured the best cor- 
nerback in the game. Delon 
Sanders, to Dallas from San 
Francisco for a small fortune. 
"They can spend all the 
money they want but they 
can’t mess with the heart'* 
said Jackson. “All week they | 
had tried to talk themselves 
into foe ball game but on foe 
first snap I could see they I 
weren't ready." ] 

The 49ers had accumulated 
24 points before the Cowboys 
got on the board. Smith 
crashed in for a one-yard 
touchdown after a 92-yard 
drive, but this was a false 
dawn for Dallas fans. San 
Francisco replied with a long 
scoring drive that Derek Lo- 
vilie finished with a. 19-yard 
touchdown, turning a short 
catch into an easy score. 

At the half the score was 
31-7 and the game was pretty 
much in the bag. The Cow- 
boys started foe second half 
with a touchdown but San 
Francisco came again to score 
yet another touchdown in foe 
fourth quarter. 


with easy win 


ESchard Jago in Cura 

T HE England manager Stu- 
art Courtney saw his men 
open their world team cham- 
pionship with an undemand- 
ing 3-0 win over Sweden yes- 
terday which fully vindicated 
his refiisal to fit in with foe 
hosts’ desire to lay on a treat 
for their head of state. 

The Egyptians had tried to 
rearrange the pool fixtures so 
that President Mubarak 
would see the home teem 
open against Sweden. But 
Courtney’s pro te s ts ensured 
England had the gentle Swed- 
ish work-out they wanted. 

It was started by a winning 
International debut from | 
Marie Chaloner. A late addi- 
tion to the squad, last week's 
surprise World Open quarter- 
finalist beat Pieter Josten 9-5, 
9-4, 9-1 — though it took all of 
79 rallies to complete. 

Simon Parke clinched foe 
tie by beating Daniel Fors- 
Iund for the loss of only three 
points: Chris Walker lost only 
eight to Freddie Johnson. 

Pakistan, who would have 
been playing England had foe 
hosts prevailed, went 1-0 
down to Egypt when El Boro- 
Iosy beat Mir Zaman Gul but 
the holders finally won 2-1 — 
after Jansher Khan came 
back from 5-6 in the third 
game to win in four. 


David Irvine sees 
Sampras ready and 
able to defend 
his Frankfurt title 


T HOUGH his 14 defeats 
in 81 matches this year 
— some to the least 
likely of opponents — indi- 
cate a tendency to lapse on 
occasion. Pete Sampras's abil- 
ity to rise successfully to the 
major challenges such as 
Wimbledon and foe US Open 
has made him a strong 
favourite to retain foe ATP 
Tour Championship here on 
Sunday. Especially with 
Andre Agassi, his chief rival, 
sidelined by a chest injury. 

Agassi’s Injury, said Sam- 
pras. was a “pretty big blow 
to the tournament" and might 
prove to be an even bigger 
blow to the United States 
team in the Davis Cup final 
against Russia in Moscow 
next month. “I was preparing 
to play doubles there but with 
Andre’s fitness in question I 
don’t think Tom IGullikson] 
really knows what to do. At 
this stage I think we’re just 
going to go there and play it 
by ear.” 

Sampras rates this champi- 
onship as the fifth most im- 
portant event on the calendar 
and said be was fully moti- 
vated and ready to produce j 
his best 

Not since Ivan Lendl was 
the undisputed master in the 
mid-Eighties has anyone suc- 
cessfully defended the title, 
but with foe slick court here 
at the Festhalle tailor-made 
for Sampras's game it seems 
inconceivable that anyone 
can deny the American ; even 
it as happened when he won 
in 1991 and 1994, he slips up at 
the round-robin stage against 
Boris Becker. 

Becker is by far the most 
experienced erf the contend- 
ers, having first qualified in 
1S85, and his 29-10 matc h re- 
cord is surpassed only by 
Lendl. Yet one tournament 
win in the past 12 months, 
over a modest field at Mar- 


seilles in February, hardly 
suggests that on the brink of 
28 he is ready for another 
major triumph. 

Sampras now hits harder, 
moves faster and volleys 
more accurately than Becker, 
which is not to say the Ger- 
man will be out by Saturday. 
After all this is Germany. 
“Playing Becker indoors here 
is still one of foe toughest 
things to do,” admitted Sam 
pras. “The crowd really have 
some Input into the ivay the 
match goes.” 

Both the other players in 
their group are newcomers to 
the tournament: Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov, whom Sampras 
plays in foe opening match 
today, and Wayne Ferreira, 
the South African beneficiary 
of Agassi's withdrawal. 

All are essentially attack- 
ing players, whereas the 
second group — Thomas Mus- 
ter, Michael Chang. Jim Cou- 
rier and the 21-year-old Swede 
Thomas Enqvist — consists 
entirely of baseliners. Muster 
and Courier appear to have 
the necessary experience to 
go through to Saturday's 
semi-final. 

In theory Muster, who has 
already played 100 matches 
this year, can yet displace 
Sampras as the year-end 
No. 1, but only if he wins the 
title this week with a 5-0 re- 
cord and the American loses 
at foe semi-final stage. It 
seems unlikely, though Sam- 
pras does acknowledge that 
the Austrian, who beat him in 
Essen recently, has improved 
markedly on Indoor surfaces. 
“I think he has now accepted 
the fact that he has to do 
something else but stay 
back," he said. 

Winning in Essen, sug- 
gested Sampras, “must have 
worked wonders for Muster's 
confidence*'. But the Austrian 
disagreed. “I don’t think it 
had any effect. If anybody be- 
lieves I was just a day-court 
player for the past 10 years 
he has not been watching 
my record carefully or my 
game.” 

Muster is also in action on 
day one, playing the night 
match against Chang. 


Glum Graf faces 
test at the Garden 


If the cap fits . . . Charlton may continue to soldier on for the cause, even if results go against him photograph: mark leech 


David Mercer m Hew York 

S TEFFI GRAF described 
her dramatic US Open 
win over the returning 
Monica Seles as “a dream — 
foe biggest win I have ever 
achieved”. Two months later 
she returns to New York for 
foe season-ending WTA Tour 
Championships in something 
of a waking nightmare. 

The Madison Square Gar- 
den tournament, second only 
to the Grand Slam events in 
prestige and importance, 
should feature the year's top 
16 women. It does not: Seles is 
absent with knee and ankle 
injuries. Graf should be an 
overwhelming favourite. She 
is not: these days there is 
very little that is certain in 
the life of the 26-year-oIdL 
A bone spur in her lower 
back is a constant source of 
pain, and at Flushing 
Meadow there started a simi- 
lar problem in her foot And 
then there is the psychologi- 
cal pain of knowing that her 
father Peter languishes in 
prison as his — and her — 
financial affairs come under 
the closest scrutiny by the 
German tax authorities. 

Not surprisingly, then, Graf 
says there have been “a lot of 
obstacles to climb over and a 
lot of things that it was diffi- 
cult to focus on because . 
everything else was coming 
up”- She has been forced to 
spend much of foe past two I 
months trying to get her busi- 1 
ness affairs in order. Her time 
on the practice court has been I 
limited and she has played 
only two tournaments. 

That lack of preparation 
was all too obvious in Brigh- 


ton last month when she lost 
her opening match to Mari- 
anne de Swardt, and in Phila- 
delphia last week she had to 
come from a set down to win 
her first match against the 
American Amy Frazier. 

Having overcome that hur- 
dle, though, she went on to 
produce much better form as 
she claimed her eighth title of 
the year. She will need to sus- 
tain that standard here 
tonight, for in her first match 
she faces the only other 
player to have beaten her this 
year, Amanda Coetzer. 

The diminutive South Afri- 
can beat Graf 3-6, 8-2. 7-6 in 
foe Canad i an Open in August, 
and although that is Coetzer's 
only victory in their eight 
matches she came close in the 
first round of the US Open, 
taking the first set and only 
succumbing 8-4 in the third. 

Graf has often struggled to 
produce her best form at the 
Garden, winning the title 
here only three times in 1987, 
1989 and 1993. Last year, when 
also short of match practice, 
she was swept aside in 'the 
second round by Mary Pierce, 
enabling Gabrlela Sabatini to 
go on and take the title. 

This tournament, which in- 
cludes a doubles event and 
offers a total of $2 million 
(£1.25 million) in prize- 
money, boasts the only five- 
set singles final in the 
women's game. 

It will take enormous 
strength, of both body and 
character, for Graf to end a 
year of such physical and 
emotional torment on a win- 
ning note. But of course, the 
ability to triumph over adver- 
sity is precisely the hallmark 
of the true champion. 
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DAY OF DRAMA AT MOLINEUX 


Taylor quits while behind 


Stephen Bieriey 

sees the former 
England manager 
fall from grace again 
-this time at Wolves 

A LMOST precisely 
two years since he 
stood down as the 
manager of Eng- 
land, Graham 
Taylor again found the 
dreaded word resignation 
passing his lips yesterday. 
This time, after little more 
than 19 months at the helm of 
first Division Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers, he once more 
experienced the harsh voice 
of public opinion focusing im- 
placably against birn »nd has- 
tening him away. 

A week ago Taylor guided 
Wolves to the fourth round of 
the Coca-Cola Cup with an 
away win over Charlton Ath- 
letic. On Sunday the south 
London club returned to Mo- 
lineux to force a goalless 
draw in the league, a result 
which galvanised a small sec- 
tion of the crowd to gather for 
an hour outside the main 
gates to chant "Taylor out". 

That very afternoon, in the 
open forum of the club pro- 
gramme, the Wolves chair - 
man Jonathan Hayward ad- 
mitted to asking hims elf a 
fundamental question. "Have 
1 got the guts to make hard 
decisions?" he wrote. There 
proved little rhetorical about 
these public musings. 

By yesterday morning the 
word was on the street that 
Molineux was slipping rap- 
idly from under Taylor's feet 
“Taylor On The Brink” ran 
the headline in the local Ex- 
press and Star. All that seem- 
ingly needed to be answered 
was would he jump or would 
he be pushed. 

By midday a posse of jour- 
nalists and supporters had 
gathered in front of the Billy 
Wright stand, but the high- 
noon deadline was to develop 
into a sunset showdown. Out- 
side the ground, as an endless 
stream of traffic crawled past, 
heads turned to catch a poss- 
ible small moment of football- 
ing history. A couple of horns 
were tooted but generally 
there was little noise or ani- 
mation. Even the criticism 
a m on g the fana was fairly 
muted: they simply awaited 
the death notice. 

At 1.30pm the club sent out 
tea and plastic cups — an om- 
inous sign for anybody hop- 
ing for a quick decision. At 
2.35 a lorry owned by JS 
Bourne of Poynton. Shrop- 
shire drove past piled High 


Do I not like that . . . Taylor shows the strain as he howls instructions to Wolves from the Molineux dug-out earlier this season photograph: neal smpson 


with what appeared to be tur- 
nips. The irony was not lost, 
Taylor having been cast as 
tills innocent vegetable by the 
tabloid press during his Eng- 
land days. 

About half an hour later .the 
massed media ranks ware 
summoned, to the obvious 
dlsgruntiement of the sup- 
porters, who felt the owner- 
ship of a season ticket en- 
titled them to be in at the 
execution. 

In a small room perched at 
the top of the main stand a 
previously bare table 
sprouted a forest of micro- 
phones and tape recorders. 
Eventually a door marked 
“No Press beyond this point” 
was a quarter opened and 
Taylor poked his head round 
In mock surprise. Some 10 


minutes later all was done, if 
hardly dusted. 

Taylor, it transpired, had 
been informed in the morning 
of tiie “club’s concern over 
tiie first team's performance 
and position in the league 
[18th]." Having spent £7.5 mil- 
lion getting them there, be 
duly Offered to go. 

The former En gland man- 
ager expressed his sadness 
and added that his resigna- 
tion was “as much to do with 
matters off the pitch as on it” 
— a clear reference to the en- 
during hostility bf many fans. 
It was always Hayward's 
barmy army, never Taylor’s. 

So bitter had been the tab- 
loid attack cm Taylor during 
his England management that 
a residue was bound to linger. 
Wolves bad previously at- 
tempted to lure Bryan Bobson 
to Molineux, and his success 
at Middlesbrough- further 
needled the fens. Yet Taylor 
almost took Wolves to promo- 
tion last season after joining 
them in March 1994. They 


also enjoyed excellent cup 
runs, but this season — with 
expectations doubly high — 
their league form has fre- 
quently been disnud. 

A manager's high profile 
can obviously work to the ad- 
vantage of a club, but it can 
be notably detrimental when 
matters b e gi n to go wrong. 
The players clearly lost confi- 
dence, with rumours that a 
recent clear-the-air session 
left them even more confused. 

“A team cannot gain confi- 
dence if the board of directors 
and a section of the fans do 
not have confidence in their 
manager,” said Taylor, whose 
£200,000 a year contract had 
more than 12 months to run. 

Such is tiie immutable pat- 
tern of these events that 
hardly had Taylor departed 
than speculation as to his suc- 
cessor gathered apace. Early 
names suggested included the 
players Chris Waddle, Steve 
Bruce and Stuart Pearce, 
together with Barnsley’s 
manager Danny Wilson. 


Ups and downs 


1962; Taylor’s first League 
appearance for Grimsby. 
1968: Joins Lincoln. 

1972: Playing career muted 
by hip injury at 28. Becomes 
Lincoln manager. - 
1976: Lincoln top Fourth 
Division. 

1977: Quits to take over as 
man a g er of Watford. 

1978: Watford win Fourth 
Division cham pionship 
1979: Watford promoted as 
Third Division runners-up. 
1982: Watford promoted to 
First Division for first time as 
Second Division runners-up. 
1983: Watford finish second 
in First Division. 

1984: Watford reach first FA 
Cup final but lose 2-0 to 
Everton. 

1987: Becomes Aston Villa 
manager. 

1988: Takes Villa up as run- 
ners-up fn Second Division. 
1990: Villa finish second in 


Seiko Kinetic®. The first .and only qu^tz watch 
that generates its own energy from yottt .every 
movement. The perpetual accuracy, of quartz. -r.. 
naturally , without- a battery. Its tiny powerhouse 
converts even your slightest movement Into 
electrical impulses. Ecdogfcaliy sound and ultimately 
reliable. Seiko Kinetic is so efficient that you only 
need to wear it for one day to ensure enough energy 
reserves to last at least a week. Wtear ft continually 
and It will never let you down. It’s built to tast- 
Someday ail watches wi be made this way. 


KINETIC 


First Division. Appointed 
manager of England. 

1991: Lineker goal .against 
Poland books England place 
in 1992 European Champion- 
ship finals fn Sweden. 

1992: England pi out after 
goalless draws with Denmark 
and France and a 2-1 defeat 
by Sweden. 

1993: England's hopes of 
qualifying for the 1994 World 
Clip finals ruined by 2-0 de- 
feat by Holland. England beat 
San Marino 7-1 in final quali- 
fying tie but feil to make 
finals and Taylor resigns. 
1994: Documentary cf Taylor 
during England’s World Cup 
campaign shown on TV and 
his phrase “Do I not like that" 
becomes famous. Appointed 
manager of Wolves. 

1995: Wolves beaten by Bol- 
ton in First Division play-off 
semi-finals. Taylor ■ resigns 
after poor start this season. 


Shane and 
Salim in new 
Aussie soap 


David 


T HIS is a story about 
truth, justice and the 
Australian way. As in 
most Australian soap 
operas, the flaxen-haired hero 
emerges smiling and trium- 
phant whtie the man unfortu- 
nate to be cast aa his villain- 
ous adversary slinks away, 
entirely crashed. Except that 
this wasn’t a soap opera, it . 
was a Test match; though it 
rarely seemed that way. 

Anybody with tiie remotest 
interest in cricket is now fam- 
iliar with Shane Warne’s brib- 
ery allegations against the 

Pafciahm Im temim .Salim Ma- 
lik. The issue has probably 
run its course, and some will 
breathe easier for that. 

But from tiie start cfthe 
first Test at The Gabba, won 
by Australia yesterday at a 
canter, it was scripted that 
Warne and Malik would ulti- 
mately confront each other in 
a climactic final episode; one 
heavily overladen, naturally 
enough, with the most popu- 
lar moral message of the day. 

True to genre, Warne and 
Malik had dominated earlier 
episodes. Equally true to 
genre, every theme had con- 
firmed a nation's assumptions 
rather than challenged them. 

Malik’s brilliant first-day 
catch to dismiss Australia's 
captain Mark Taylor had en- 
tailed six stitches in a dam- 
aged hand, so putting indoubt 
his fhture participation and 
causing all Australia to fret 
that their hero would be de- 
nied his quarry. 

Meanwhile Kylie — sorry, 
Shane— with ear-stud glint- 
ing virtuously under healthy 
blue skies, proved his heroic 
credentials with a wondrous 
bowling performance, seven 
for 23, which set Pakistan on 
course to their eventual 
Innings defeat Truly, even by 
real life's standards, the man 

is a marvel. 

Y esterday, on cue, 

came Malik’s come- 
uppance. Warne was 
bowling; inevitably, as 
he came out to bat at No. 8. 

Just as inevitably, four balls 
latw , Warns dismissed, him, 
for the first time in a Test 
Malik’s hesitant leading 
edge, against a top-spinner 
which turned a shade, curled 
to mid-off where Craig McDer- 
mott plunged to hold a low 
catch. As testimony to Austra- 


Hill roars to top of British 
sports millionaires’ table 


D amon hill, who slid 
off the track quite a 
lot this season, could 
afford to laugh all the way 
into the tyre-bank. The 35- 
year-old racing driver 
grossed £3 million to be- 
come the best-paid British 
sportsman of 1995. 

The runner-up. Chris Eu- 
bank, is one of five boxers 
in the earnings top 10, 
which goes to show that 
running the risk of brain 
damage can at least allevi- 
ate financial headaches. 

Eubank bowed out of the 
ring with £2.75m in a year 
that saw Frank Bruno 
(£2.45m) win his world 
heavyweight title while 
Herbie Hide (£2m) and Len- 
nox Lewis (£l.95m) lost 
theirs. Nigel Benn (£2 .25m) 
plans one more season be- 
fore going into a corner 
with his investment 
counsellors. 


Two golfers, Nick Faldo 
and Colin Montgomerie, 
drove into this season's top 
10. Faldo finished nearer 
the cop with an aggregate 
of £2.65m, in which 
sponsorship and appear- 
ance fees most have hand- 
somely exceeded his prize- 
money, Montgomerie 

grossed £1.75m to share 
ninth place with the only 
snooker player In the 
frame, the Incomparable 
Stephen Hendry. 

And that is almost that 
Soccer, surprisingly for a 
sport associated with 
bungs, back-handers, busi- 
ness managers, agents, and 
outrageous “personal 
terms", has only one player 
in the top 10: David Platt. 

This dashing England 
captain and wholesome, 
clean-living advertisement 
for the game took £2.4m 
and fifth place this year. 
Four other players in- 
volved' in big-money trans- 
fer deals — Paul luce, Paul 


Gascoigne, Andy Cole and 
Stan Collymore — also 
topped the magic million, 
and had Alan Shearer (13th 
with £1,3 m) changed clubs 
he might have out-earned 

them all. 

No athletes made tiie top 
20, not even Linford Chris- 
tie, who had earned £l.lm 
the previous year. Roll on 
Atlanta, 
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From a position in which Irish Catholics granted 
their priests a degree of unquestioning Intimate 
access to their home life, the Catholic population 
has begun to turn on its priests in fear, loathing, 
bewilderment, or hysterical reproach after a 
series of revelations of child sexual abuse. 


Across 


1 Iroquois Indian is stoic 
tragedian (6) 

4 Entertainment provided by 
one naked in court (7) 

9 Reverence tor a duke’s 
address (9) 

lO Audibly granted, audibly (5) 

If Learning about island or 
river (5) 

12 A city in Crete lies In rains 
( 10 ) 

13 Have a cry after bearing 
complete failure (4-3) 

1 S When smell, I should be 
with Dorothy and Edward (6) 

17 Capital articles by bridge 
partners (6) 

19 Country girl in Reading? £7) 

22 Endless greeting after wine 
and cheese (4.5) 

24 Rustic shepherd's first 
wagon (5) 


26 Rumour is gaining point 
after denial (5) 

27 Russian exercising music 
veto (9) 

28 The means of control in that 
place (7) 

89 The main issue for a time? 

( 6 ) 

Down 


1 Superficial display is ait 
embracing (7) 

2 Ruth's mother-in-law sees 
.extinct bird turning up in 
Ulster (5) 

3 In each disturbance a S. 
American president gets an 
escort (8) 

4 Frank is without energy. 
Angelica may be (7} 

5 British leader meets mere 
poet and artist (5) 

6 For rot see members of the 
Upper House? (4-5) 


Ha's discipline under the lead- 
ership ofTaylar, there was not 
a word out ofplace. 

But, in case the essential 
moral message had been mis- 
laid, Warne unfalteringly sup- 
plied tiie required lines la ter. 
in the manner of James T Kirk 
sending a former Klingon cap- 
tain to hyperspace, he an- 
nounced: "It showed there is 
justice ta the game. I enjoyed 
it, for obvious reasons." 

Warne 's excitement was 
probably better illustrated by 
his first response to the How 
Did It Feel question. “I 
thought, go on, please, catch 
iVBilly.” he said in a tremu- 
lous voice reminiscent of 
Pamela Anderson spotting a 
drowning costar. 

Warne dedicates wickets 
like DJs dedicate records, so 
Malik’s went to his family, 
whose support in recent 
months, while men In suits 
and ties have persistently 
passed the buck, has helped to 
maintain his sanity. He looks 
a few pounds heavier than last 
season, which one could easily 
put down to a spot of "comfort 
eating", but his appetite for 
leg-spin bowling remains 

imriitnrnlKheri. 

He nominated two of his 187 
Test wickets as more satisfy- 
ing: the dismissal of the West 
Tnriipg captain Richie Richard- 
son in Melbourne in 1992-93 
after Warne had been omitted 
from the previous Test, and the 
stupendous “Gatttng ball” at 
OldTrafford the next summer. 

X JL ff ARNE’s record at 
1 m The Gabba is quite 
1# \M staggering. In 
V V three Tests aga inst 
New Zealand. England and 
Pakistan he has taken 30 wick- 
ets at 10.4 runs each. Bris- 
bane's extra bounce is a cru- 
cial factor. allowing him to 
outwit batsmen as much by 
flight and dip as by turn. 

There were four victims in all 
on the final day, with Washn 
Akram sweeping a ball that 
died on him to deep backward 
square and the tail-enders un- 
done by the flipper. 

Pakistan’s last seven wick- 
ets came and went yesterday 
for 23 runs in 14 overs, with 
Australia’s 1-0 lead in the 
series confirmed 89 minutes < 
into the fourth morning, r, - 
The tourists have been 
warmly welcomed, 
apart, and have conducted ' 
themselves impressively. But 
even allowing for their ability 
to snap collectively into form 
at a moment's notice, it is dif- 
ficult to Imagine how they can 
recover from this. 

What was the moral message 
in Pakistan, one wondered? 
"Just that the whole thing is a 
sorry mess," offered one Paki- 
stani Journalist “That and we 
must improve our fielding." 


Imran's broadside, page 13 


Guardian Crossword No 20,498 

Set by Orlando 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 2<M 

7 The royal line from Stroud (6) 
a Rower of wild olive 
appearing before time (6) 

14 It's disturbing, unrest in a 
grave (9) 

1® A bird deflects sound (9) 

'16 King of the sun and new 
moon (?) 

19 Alkali produced by 
smoking grass? (6) 

20 Light plane dropping wings 
when approaching bird (7) 

2 1 instrument placed outside 
lag or back to front (6) 

23 An explorer keeps 
wandering (5) 

2® Sign of a river that is small 
(5) 

Solution tonwrow 
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